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The Rope Trick 


by Gordon Smith 


F YOU EVER have a chance be 

sure to visit and view at first hand 
the amazing methods used to produce 
rope, binder twine, ship hawsers, in 
fact all sizes of this important com- 
mercial and domestic commodity. 

I took advantage of such an op- 
portunity recently when I was guest 
of the Niagara Falls, Ontario, Credit 
Union Chapter at Welland, Ontario. 
Welland is a thriving city on the banks 
of the Welland Canal, which is one of 
the marvels of the engineering world. 
Ships from all parts of the world sail 
serenely down the main street of the 
city. 

I was particularly pleased to par- 
ticipate in this very fine meeting, since 
I had helped organize the chapter last 
fall, but a most interesting part of the 
experience was the tour of the rope 
factory we made just before the busi- 
ness meeting. The tour was a treat 
offered us by the host credit union, 
the Plymouth Cordage Employees’ 
Credit Union, Ltd., of which Ed Jones 
is the very competent treasurer. This 
credit union is operated by the em- 
ployees of the Canadian plant of the 
Plymouth Cordage Company of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 

We saw the sisal fibre, which comes 
from all parts of the world in bales 
fed into machines, fast and slow, and 
treated with an oil solution. These 
thousands of strands combined togeth- 
er becorhe stronger and stronger with 
each processing, until they eventually 
make an endless length of varying 
thicknesses too strong for the human 
hands to break. 


The Exemplification 

To me this was the actual exemplifi- 
cation of the credit union movement. 
The thousands of strands of fibre are 
the credit union members. Individu- 
ally they are simple to break. A little 
oil is added; in the credit union move- 
ment, this removes the chance of fric- 
tion, in the rope business it does not 
only this job, but also strengthens 
the rapidly forming twine. The hun- 
dreds of fingers and rakes that smooth 
out the strands and keep them to- 
gether are the actions of the boards 
of directors and committeemen. The 
final chute is the treasurer. As the 
rope grows it strengthens. The credit 
union is in exactly the same position. 
As the members are brought together 
more and more, they gather strength 
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and by pressure from the directors 
they learn to work together. Unless 
they do this, they become broken in- 
dividual strands that are cast aside to 
care for themselves. Eventually after 
much guidance we are brought to the 
state of perfection in credit union 
membership. Like the rope we follow 
through the plant, we have been di- 
rected along the’true path of economic 
betterment. 

Now even the rope in its finished 
state has a breaking point. If we place 
too much stress and strain on our 
credit union and its officers, they will 
first stretch and finally break. We can 
avoid this pitfall by taking care of 
what we have, by taking the precau- 
tion to strengthen the tools, as we 
make use of them. Let’s learn that 
like the personnel of the plant, the 
buildings and machines need guidance 
from the top. In the credit union 
movement we too need guidance from 
the top in the form of chapters, leagues 
and finally the Credit Union National 
Association. 


Like Blades of Sisal 

Yes—like the blades of sisal fibre we 
must learn to live alongside our neigh- 
bour; to work out with him our com- 
mon problems and to realize that by 
such action we create strength, secur- 
ity and a product that all men may use 
with confidence. 

So, the visit to Plymouth Cordage 
was a most educational and instruc- 
tive one. We are indebted to the 
management and the credit union that 
made it possible. 

This four-month-old chapter had at 
this meeting 82 credit union enthusi- 
asts from many parts of this area. 
Parish, rural, industrial and govern- 
ment groups were represented. Frank 
King. of Niagara Falls, is president 


and the confidence placed in him and 
the other officers is reflected by the 
interest displayed by the members. 
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British Columbia 
Wins Plaque for 1947 


Arthur Kahler, Wisconsin, Wins Individual Award 


by William B. Tenney 


ANADA retains possession of 

( the “Little Man Under the Um- 

brella” plaque awarded each 

year by CUNA. But British Columbia 

is the 1947 winner and takes over cus- 
tody from Alberta, the 1946 winner. 

Presentation of the plaque will take 
place at the National Board meeting in 
Milwaukee on May 10. 

Previous winners were: Utah, 1943; 
Alberta, 1944; Saskatchewan, 1945; 
Alberta, 1946. 

The contest this year was unusual 
in that British Columbia and Rhode 
Island tied for total number of points, 
but the award went to British Colum- 
bia since according to the rules of the 
contest—“in case of a tie, the league 
winning the most points in the first 
category shall be the winner.” 

The plaque is awarded to the league 
having the most points, out of 300 as- 
signed by CUNA Executive Commit- 
tee to four categories of organization 
activity. These categories were set up 
to allow for differences in size, age, 
type of membership field of the differ- 
ent leagues and of the provinces and 
states they serve. 

Seventy-five points (divided 25, 20, 
15, 10, 5) are given to each of the 
categories. This means that 100 points 
is the most any one league might win. 

Following are the leagues which re- 
ceived points in the 1946-47 contest, 
which ended with the CUNA fiscal 
year on February 28, 1947: 


British Columbia .............. 50 
scp okoweteve knee 50 
ST eau weeeuesde 30 
Saskatchewan ................ 21.25 
DE ooo... cdlas avedeade 20 
I ears a tae 15 
North Carolina ................ 15 
ES lo sd viene ceneubbn 11.25 
ED divin cassackubassodey 10 
RS So tA mere paw ele oe 10 
0 EE PE ATE ere 6.25 
DEE vc cnieureronsdelosenere 6.25 
CO Se ee 6.25 
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ea dy ek Se 6.25 
es a cade 6.25 
CE AGic in isdgbanececkese’s 6.25 
Ee ee were 6.25 
errr Fe 6.25 
Prince Edward Island.......... 6.25 
SE Rc Ocdetchesekuse conse 6.25 
are eee 5 


The Four Categories 
Point winners in the four categories 
are: 
1—Organization of new credit 
unions per thousand of population. 


British Columbia............... 25 
pO EEE EE 20 
SEEN TET 15 
Eee ee 10 
EO rr 5 


2—Percent of increase of new credit 
unions over the new credit unions or- 
ganized the previous fiscal year. 


CI ol tO Sid agacaweot 25 
RR ere 20 
eo bat ep ilaeiue oats 15 
I 55 2 ys cecas sae. ds een 10 
Ee or ee 5 


3—Percent of increase of credit 
unions to total credit unions in the 
province or state. 


British Columbia............... 25 
es as ce batee 20 
Res, MES os a eo oe oh aos 15 
SM re eee 10 
SE Sch ol pe dewiesinwens 5 


4—Least percent of liquidation of 
credit unions to the number of existing 
credit unions in the province or state. 


FE SEA eee eee 6.25 
iat ts ea ie le 6.25 
ES re 6.25 
RE Ne re eee 6.25 
0 Se ee eee 6.25 
ES ee ee 6.25 
i one ec ek medaka 6.25 
pO eee ree 6.25 
Prince Edward Island........... 6.25 
ot eis net ce kee ees 6.25 
EE EE 6.25 
PRP et rer ee 6.25 


The plaque is to be awarded each 
year “until a league has won it three 





consecutive years, at which time that 
league shall have permanent posses- 
sion of the plaque, and a new plaque 
shall be purchased to be awarded 
thereafter.” 


The Individual Contest 

The individual organizer contest 
which ended February 28, 1947 was 
won by Arthur Kahler, of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, a National Director and 
member of the Wisconsin League 
Board of Directors. The prize Art will 
receive is a $100 Savings Bond. Art is 
a credit union pioneer in Wisconsin. 
His credit union, the Appleton Postal, 
was one of the first in the state; he has 
organized many of the credit unions 
in his area; and he helped organize 
the Outagamie County Chapter of 
Credit Unions, the first chapter in the 
state. For seventeen years he has 
been a credit union leader. 

Six persons entered the contest and 
all of them organized one or more 
credit unions. Their names and scores 
are as follows: Arthur Kahler, Wis- 
consin, 5; Paul Mullins, Oklahoma, 3: 
Marion Gregory, Illinois, 2; Rev. R. R. 
Dunn, Connecticut, 1; George Witty, 
Ohio, 1; Ernest Ludwig, Illinois, 1. 
Previous winners of this contest were: 
Karl Little, Utah, 1943; Richard Lager- 
man, Kansas, 1944; Harry Finch, On- 
tario, 1945. No one entered the con- 
test in the 1945-46 fiscal year, so no 
prize was awarded last year. 

Now is the time to enter the 1947-48 
contest. It is open to any volunteer 
organizer and the rules are simple, 
Just write a letter to Mr. Thomas W. 
Doig, Managing Director, Credit Union 
National Association stating that you 
wish to enter the contest. Then, notify 
Mr. Doig of each new credit union you 
organize as it is completed. Before 
March 31, 1948 send him a list of all 
the credit unions you have organized 
during the contest period—from March 
1, 1947 to February 28, 1948, A reason- 
able quantity of literature is available 
to assist volunteer organizers and will 

(Continued on page 22) 











Cuna Executive Office 


Plans, coordinates, supervises overall program of organized credit union movement | 


WELVE YEARS AGO the 
Credit Union National Associa- 


tion was formally organized. 
The year before that, in August at 
Estes Park, Colorado, the association’s 
constitution had been drawn up by 52 
credit union leaders from 22 states. 
For the better part of the century be- 
fore that the credit union idea, and 
credit union development, had been 
taking hold—in Belgium, in Germany, 
in India, in Canada, in the United 
States. 

During the past twelve years the 
credit union movement has written an 
important chapter of its history 
through its national and now interna- 
tional organization, the Credit Union 
National Association, or Cuna. 

To the casual observer the Cuna- 
part of credit union history consists of 
the work done by the publicized Cuna 
affiliates and departments or divi- 
sions: Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, Cuna Supply Cooperative, Or- 
ganization and Education Department, 
Bonding, Bripce. Admittedly these 
are important results of Cuna’s pro- 
gram. Cuna was organized so that 
such services might be provided. 

But these services are all parts of 
the broad and expanding Cuna pro- 
gram. That program is one of plan- 
ning, co-ordinating and supervising all 
activities set up in the interest of the 
whole organized credit union move- 
ment. To insure this unity of purpose 
and achievement, Cuna affiliates, de- 
partments and divisions all have the 
same managing director, and the di- 
rectors of the affiliates are chosen from 
among the Cuna National Directors. 


These National Directors meet once 
a year as representatives of 55 
credit union leagues (45 states, 8 
Canadian provinces, Jamaica, and 
British Guiana). Between meetings 
they delegate their authority to their 
Executive Committee, which meets 
quarterly. 

Special staffs under the direction of 
the managing director handle the de- 
tails of operating each department. 
In addition a small Executive Office 
staff devotes itself to the overall parts 
of the program. 

In other articles during this year 
BrinceE is giving in detail the work of 
the separate activities. Here we shall 
stress the comprehensive nature of the 
work and introduce the personnel of 
the Executive Office. 


Legislative Activity 

Much of the work done by Cuna to 
obtain and maintain provincial state 
and national laws most favorable to 
sound credit union operation is done 
directly by the managing director and 
assistant managing director, and prac- 
tically all of the correspondence and 
paper work involved is handled by the 
Executive Office. This statement must 
not be taken to belittle the work done 
in this field by the Organization and 
Education Department. In fact the 
opening of field offices in Washington 
and Hamilton, Ontario, gives that de- 
partment increased responsibility in 
that field and the managing director is 
head of the department. But the im- 
portance and nature of the program 
requires much attention by the Ex- 
ecutive Office. 


Since the organization of Cuna in 
1934-35 credit union laws have been 
passed in Alberta, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, New Mexico, North Dak- 
ota, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island, Saskatchewan, and 
South Dakota. Cuna has thus carried 
on and almost completed one of the 
main objectives of the Credit Union 
National Extension Bureau. States 
still without credit union laws are 
Delaware, Nevada, South Dakota 
(which passed one in 1935 and re- 
pealed it in 1939 when the state code 
was compiled), and Wyoming. State 
and provincial legislation is of course 
primarily the concern of the credit 
union league as soon as one is or- 
ganized. After that time Cuna is 
guided by the wishes of the league. 

Since 1934 several important amend- 
ments to the Federal Credit Union Act 
have been obtained. For example in 
1940 the maximum amount a federal 
credit union might lend without se- 
curity was raised from $50 to $100. In 
1946 this maximum was raised to $300. 
The 1946 amendment also made other 
changes and some additions to the Act 
(see September 1946 Brince, page 2). 


General Mailings 

In order to call attention to these 
changes and to present them in simple, 
non-legalistic form, Cuna sent a cir- 
cular letter about the amendment to 
all credit unions. 

Similar general mailings are made 
from time to time whenever informa- 
tion is obtained which credit union 
peoples should have without delay. 
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There have been eight such mailings 
in regard to Regulation W and two in 
regard to Income Tax Form 990. 
Cuna Briers, a letter from the man- 
aging director to all credit unions, is 


issued frequently. As a rule each let- 
ter is devoted to one phase of the 
whole Cuna program. 


Contact with Government 

Cuna has maintained contact with 
the Federal Credit Union Section since 
it was established by the Federal 
Credit Union Act in 1934. When the 
consumer credit Regulation W was 
being formulated in 1941 and while it 
has been in effect Cuna has actively 
represented the interests of credit 
unions in the preparation and admin- 
istration of this regulation. Other 
agencies with which Cuna has or has 
had cordial relations are the Internal 
Revenue and War Bond Division of 
the Treasury Department, Social Se- 
curity Board, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Labor Department, and the Vet- 
erans Administration. 


Cuna Meetings 

The quarterly meetings of the Cuna 
Executive Committee and the annual 
meeting of the National Directors 
place a heavy load of work on the 
Executive Office. The preparation of 
management’s reports, including bud- 
get and other recommendations, the 
assembling and duplication of these 
reports and those of the officers and 
committees, the distribution of reports 
and minutes, the arrangements for 
meeting facilities and reservations, the 
correspondence and record-keeping 
required, all involve details many of 
which must be taken care of under 
pressure of limited time and limited 
personnel. 


Founders Club 
A relatively simple but important 
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responsibility of the Executive Office 
is the Founders Club. The details 
involved are indicated in the monthly 
report of the club on page 11. 


Statistics 

The following statistical information 
is currently assembled by this office: 

1. An alphabetical card index of all 
credit unions. 

2. A card index of credit unions by 
province or state and locality. 

3. A card index of credit unions by 
field of membership. 

4. The number of credit unions and 
league members by province and state. 


Subject Files 

In addition to the usual correspon- 
dence files a comprehensive file of in- 
formation and publicity material about 
credit union and related subjects is 
being built up. A select library of 
books and pamphlets is also being as- 
sembled and catalogued. It should be 
stressed that both the statistical and 
library phases of Cuna’s program are 
still far from ideally developed. The 
need for these services is increasing, 
however, and more attention will un- 
doubtedly be given to them in the 
future. 


Accounting 

The Executive Office handles the 
correspondence and record keeping in 
regard to Cuna dues. It keeps the 
records, on a departmental basis, of 
Cuna receipts and expenses (not in- 
cluding those of the two affiliates). It 
submits monthly statements of finan- 
cial condition to all National Directors. 
These reports include budget control 
analyses and the office is responsible 
to the National Directors and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to see that budget 
provisions are adhered to. It also 
assists in the preparation of budget 
recommendations submitted to the 
National Directors. 


On other page: Martha Truax, stenographer: 
Darlene Ott, inventory clerk; Dorothy Eh- 
linger, stenographer; Ruth Ryan, chief clerk: 
and Adeline Conlin, statistical clerk, in midst 
of another busy day. 


On this page: Vaughn Liscum, assistant 
comptroller; Miss Ryan; Thomas W. Doig, 
managing director: Charles F. Eikel, Jr., as- 
sistant managing director; and Charles G. 
Hyland, comptroller, discuss the budget. 

On cover: Edward A. Filene, Cuna’s found. 
er and first president, and Jeanne Hein, 
receptionist-telephone operator-stenographer. 
greet Cuna visitors.—Photo by Photo Copy 
Service. 


Public and Membership Relations 

Correspondence and personal con- 
tact with credit union members who 
visit Cuna or who address questions 
directly to Cuna (see What About It? 
department each month in Brince for 
some of these) are cleared through 
and often handled by the Executive 
Office. The same may be said.of con- 
tacts with other individuals and 
agencies. Cuna extends a warm wel- 
come at all times to all visitors, 
whether the visits are made in person 
or by mail. 


What It All Means 


No brief article could tell the full 
story of the work done by the Execu- 
tive Office. For example the details 
that must be taken care of in sending 
out a single general mailing to all 
credit unions in Canada and the 
United States are many and exact a 
great amount of care, patience, indus- 
try, and thought from Cuna workers. 

On the other hand the service pro- 
vided is certainly not all it should be. 
As is so often the case with service 
organizations like Cuna, the work that 
needs to be done is so much greater 
than the staff and funds available for 
the job. And the staff realizes that 
even with the facilities available expe- 
rience will enable it to do constantly 
more efficient work. As experience 
accumulates and as the growth of the 
credit union movement makes more 
facilities available, credit union lead- 
ers are confident that Cuna’s service 
will be multiplied many times. 

They stress the fact, though, that 
Cuna is the servant of the credit union 
movement—owned and operated by 
the credit union people themselves— 
and that it depends upon those people 
for direction and support. The people 
must see the importance of spreading 
credit union service and of united 
action, if Cuna, if the whole organized 
credit union movement, is to make the 
contribution to human welfare which 
Edward A. Filene and the other credit 
union pioneers saw when they dedi- 
cated themselves and their funds to 
the advancement of credit unions. The 
question is: what do credit union 
people wish to dedicate to and obtain 
from their organization? 








“Now is the time to build” 


Theme of twelfth annual Cuna meetings in Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, May 6-I1, stresses constructive nature of program 





OW IS THE TIME to build” 
| N will be the theme of the 
twelfth annual meeting of the 
Credit Union National Association and 
its affiliates, Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society and Cuna Supply Cooperative, 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 6 
through 11. Leaders expect these 
meetings to initiate and implement the 
greatest expansion and service period 
of credit union history. 

This year the National Association 
of (Credit Union) Managing Directors 
will hold its annual meeting and con- 
ference during the same week. 

Here are the schedules of meetings: 

Sunday, May 4 through Wednesday, 
May 7—Conference meetings of the 
National Association of Managing Di- 
rectors. 

Tuesday, May 6, 8 p.m.—Meeting of 
the whole, Cuna Mutual directors. 

Wednesday, May 7, 9 a.m.—Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society board of 
directors. 

Wednesday, May 7, 
Supply Cooperative 
committee. 

Thursday, May 8, 9 a.m.—Credit 
Union National Association executive 
committee. 

Thursday, May 8, 9 a.m.—National 
Association of Managing Directors an- 
nual meeting. 

Thursday, May 8, 10 a.m.—Cuna 
Supply Cooperative board of directors. 

Thursday, May 8, 8 p.m.—Joint 
meeting of Cuna executive committee, 
Cuna Mutual directors, and Cuna 
Supply directors. 


8 p.m.—Cuna 
administrative 





Friday, May 9, 10 a.m.—Annual 
membership meeting, Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society. 

Friday, May 9, 3 p.m.—Cuna Supply 
Cooperative annual membership meet- 
ing. 

Saturday, May 10, 10 a.m.—Cuna 
national directors annual meeting. 

Sunday, May 11, 10 a.m.—Continua- 
tion of Cuna National directors meet- 
ing. 

On Monday, May 12, there will be a 
joint meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Managing Directors and the 
Cuna Field Staff. 

The meetings will be held in the 
Hotel Wisconsin, in Milwaukee. 


National Directors Agenda 
Here is the agenda for the twelfth 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Credit Union National Associa- 
tion: 


(A) ORGANIZATION OF THE MEETING 

1. Called to order by President R. 
A. West. 

2. Invocation. 

*3. Singing by 
Bless America.” 

4. Filene Ceremony. 

5. Welcome. 

6. Election of an Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

7. Report of Credentials Commit- 
tee, by John Roop, of Wisconsin. 

8. Roll call to determine a quorum. 

9. Adoption of Rules of Order. 

10. Introduction of Parliamentarian 
Gilbert McNeil, of Illinois. 


all present, “God 


ll. Reading of minutes of 1946 
meeting by Secretary Karl S. Little 
of Utah. 

12. Additions to and 
ments of the agenda. 

13. Reference of all pending resolu- 
tions to the Resolutions Committee. 


rearrange- 


(B) Reports 

1. Reports of officers 

(a) President R. A. West 

(b) Treasurer W. P. Mallard 

(c) Secretary W. A. Dunkin 

(d) Comptroller C. G. Hyland 

(e) Managing Director Thomas W. 
Doig 

2. Special reports 

(a) National Association of Man- 
aging Directors, by Lee J. O’Brien of 
Missouri. 

(b) CUNA Retirement Savings 
Fund Trustees, by W. W. Pratt, of 
Pennsylvania. 

(c) Filene Memorial 
William Reid, of New York. 

3. Reports of Committees 

(a) Discount Bank Committee, by 
W. P. Mallard, of District of Columbia. 

(b) Policies Committee, by A. C. 
Savage, of Ontario. 

(c) Special Brince Committee, by 
W. A. Dunkin, of Missouri. 

(d) Special Dues Committee, by 
Joseph A. Manion, of Missouri. 

(e) Auto Insurance Fact-Finding 
Committee, by John Eidam, of Neb- 
raska. 

(f) Excess Bond Committee, by 
Arbie M. Dale, of Montana. 

(g) Federal Supervision Commit- 


Fund, by 


Left: Cuna’s first executive committee—In front, Rhodes, Bergengren (managing director), Filene (president), Rentfro; in 
back. Doig, Orchard, Shanney, Clarke, Moore. Right: Cuna’s fourth, third, second presidents—Reid, Holmes. Clarke. 








tee, by L. R. Nixon, of Connecticut. 
(h) Legal and Legislative Commit- 
tee, by Harold Moses, of Louisiana. 
(1) By-law changes 
(2) Legislation 
(i) Management Committee, 
Gurden P. Farr, of Michigan. 
(j) Organization and Education 
Committee, by L. R. Nixon, of Con- 
necticut. 


by 


(C) Oxtp Business 
1. Ross Wilson Credit Union Pol- 
icies Manual, by Thomas W. Doig, of 
Wisconsin, and Lee J. O’Brien of 
Missouri. 
2. Any other old business 


(D) New Busrness 


1. Election of officers 

2. Adoption of budget, presented by 
C. W. McKeever, of New Jersey, 
chairman of Dues Committee. 

3. Dues basis for next year, by 
Joseph A. Manion, of Missouri, and C. 
W. McKeever, of New Jersey. 

4. Report of Resolutions Commit- 
tee, by W. O. Knight, Jr., of South 
Dakota, and action on _ resolutions 
proposed. 

5. Delegation to Executive Com- 
mittee of authority to borrow funds. 

6. Any other new business. 

7. Determination of time and place 
of 1948 meeting. 


(E) ADJOURNMENT 


Convention Committees 

The following Cuna committees will 
handle the details of these meetings. 

Arrangements Committee: Elmer 
Christoph, chairman; Joseph Doll, 
Fabian Monroe, John Colby, W. B. 
Tenney, all of Wisconsin. 

Credentials Committee: John Roop, 
of Wisconsin, chairman; Boris Blum- 
enthal, of Maine; and Reginald Davis, 
of California. 

Elections Committee: Lee J. 
O’Brien, of Missouri, chairman; John 





Hillerson, of North Dakota; and Ralph 
Bendel, of Oklahoma. 

Resolutions Committee: W. O. 
Knight, Jr., of South Dakota, chair- 
man; Marie Howard, of Rhode Island; 
Cal Skillman, of Ohio; H. B. Holloway, 
of Indiana; R. A. Vinson, of Florida; 
C. F. Budd, of Colorado; and J. W. 
Burns, of British Columbia. 


Your Representatives 


CREDIT UNION LEADERS who have been 
given the honor and responsibility of 
representing credit union members 
throughout Canada and the United 
States at these meetings are listed 
below. 


Cuna National Directors 


(An asterisk beside the name of a 
national director indicates (1) that the 
person named served at the 1946 meet- 
ing, (2) that we have received no 
notice of his replacement, but (3) that 
as we go to press his credentials for 
this meeting have not been received. 
Names are listed alphabetically by 
provinces and states.) 


C. E. Michaels, of Alabama. 

A. M. Munro, of Alberta.* 

John L. Bammerlin, of Arizona. 

W. A. Smith, of Arkansas. 

J. W. Burns, of British Columbia. * 
A. G. Butcher, of British Columbia. 
Reginald S. Davis, of California. 
Parke S. Hyde, of California. 

P. H. Montgomery, of California. 
John L. Moore, of California. 

C. Frank Pratt, of California. 

C. F. Budd, of Colorado. 

H. M. Cawley, of Colorado. 

Lester F. Deming, of Connecticut. 
Harold Iverson, of Connecticut. 
Leonard R. Nixon, of Connecticut. 
W. P. Mallard, District of Columbia. - 
Elbert Y. Olney, District of Columbia. 
T. E. Attwood, of Florida. 

R. A. Vinson, of Florida. 


James R. DeLay, of Georgia. 

John A. Fuller, of Georgia. 

Charles Hudson, of Hawaii. 

George J. Keller, of Idaho.* 

A. J. Clauter, of Illinois. 

M. F. Gregory, of Illinois. 

H. E. McArthur, of Illinois. 

G. M. McNeil, of Illinois. 

R. A. West, of Illinois. 

A. J. Alt, of Indiana.* 

H. B. Holloway, of Indiana.* 

Harry G. Lash, of Iowa.* 

D. Nelson McClelland, of Iowa.* 

Ed. H. Walz, of Iowa. 

Richard T. Lagerman, of Kansas. 

A. R. Toussaint, of Kansas. 

Steve Brody, of Kentucky. 

W. L. Vandenburgh, of Kentucky.* 

Harold Moses, of Louisiana. 

E. K. Watkins, of Louisiana. 

Boris Blumenthal, of Maine. 

G. D. Reimer, of Manitoba. 

George D. Parlett, of Maryland. 

Melvin H. Widerman, of Maryland. 

William H. Burke, of Massachusetts. 

Louis S. Cashman, of Massachusetts. 

William J. Cyr, of Massachusetts. 

John Suominen, of Massachusetts. 

Dale Chidester, of Michigan. 

Gurden P. Farr, of Michigan. 

James Harvey, of Michigan. 

George F. Feller, of Minnesota.* 

George W. Jacobson, of Minnesota.* 

Adolph L. Juten, of Minnesota.* 

Walter Hoffman, of Minnesota. 

Thomas B. Haddow, of Mississippi.* 

W. A. Dunkin, of Missouri. 

J. A. Manion, of Missouri. 

Paul D. Hallam, of Missouri. 

Max M. Lyles, of Missouri. 

W. R. Wilson, of Missouri. 

Arbie M. Dale, of Montana. 

John E. Eidam, of Nebraska. 

William J. Hurley, of New Hamp. * 

Charles W. McKeever, of New Jersey. 

Henry Stricker, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Jack Bucksbaum, of New York. 

William Goldfine, of New York. 
(Continued on next page) 


Cuna’s executive committee for 1946-47. In front: Moses, Doig (managing director), 


West, Dunkin, Eidam. 
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In back: McKeever, Savage, Farr, Mallard, Nixon, Dale. 





Nat C. Helman, of New York. 

Thomas J. Kelleher, of New York. 

William Reid, of New York. 

B. B. Humphries, of North Carolina. 

John Bollinger, of North Dakota. 

J. C. Hill, of Nova Scotia. 

J. D. N. MacDonald, of Nova Scotia. 

Edwin Bath, of Ohio. 

Claude Clarke, of Ohio. 

Rolland Kinch, of Ohio. 

Cal Skillman, of Ohio. 

John Withrow, of Ohio. 

Paul H. Mullins, of Oklahoma. 

A. C. Savage, of Ontario. 

C. J. Watson, of Ontario. 

C. S. Case, of Oregon. 

Rudolph F. Goetz, of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph A. Moore, of Pennsylvania. 

Mattis A. Pottiger, of Pennsylvania. 

Edmund A. Thompson, of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Frank Tokay, of Pennsylvania. 

J. T. Croteau, of Prince Edward Is- 
land.* 

R. N. Elliot, of Quebec. 

Marie R. Howard, of Rhode Island. 

Leopold L. Maynard, of Rhode Island. 

Thos. M. Molloy, of Saskatchewan. 

J. G. Thomas, of South Carolina. 

Wm. O. Knight, Jr., of South Dakota. 

W. R. Holt, of Tennessee. 

T. E. Thurman, of Tennessee. 

James M. Barry, of Texas. 

Joseph A. Collerain, of Texas. 

G. B. Reed, of Texas. 

H. B. Yates, of Texas. 

Karl S. Little, of Utah. 

Sidney C. Day, Jr., of Virginia. 

Garland E. Webster, of Virginia. 

Arthur M. Angove, cf Washington. 

R. L. Hamilton, of West Virginia. 

Fred S. Darling, of Wisconsin. 

Jos. Hamelink, of Wisconsin. 

Val J. Jacobi, of Wisconsin. 

Arthur M. Kahler, of Wisconsin. 

John P. Roop, of Wisconsin. 


Cuna Executive Committee 


R. A. West, of Illinois, president. 

Gurden P. Farr, of Michigan, first vice 
president. 

William P. Mallard, 
Columbia, treasurer. 

W. A. Dunkin, of Missouri, secretary. 

Cc. W. McKeever, of New Jersey, vice 
president. 

John Eidam, of Nebraska, vice presi- 
dent. 

A. C. Savake, of Ontario, vice presi- 
dent. 

L. R. Nixon, of Connecticut, vice presi- 
dent. 

Arbie M. Dale, of Montana, vice presi- 
dent. 

Harold Moses, of Louisiana, vice pres- 
ident. 


of District of 


Cuna Mutual Directors 
Joseph S. DeRamus, of Illinois, presi- 
dent. 
Wm. W. Pratt, of Pennsylvania,. vice 
president. 


Gurden P. Farr, of Michigan, secre- 
tary. 

George F. Feller, of Minnesota, treas- 
urer. 

Edward L. Shanney, of Massachu- 
setts. 

William Reid, of New York. 

Moses C. Davis, of Georgia. 

John L. Moore, of California. 

Harry C. Lash, of Iowa. 

Harold Moses, of Louisiana. 


Cuna Supply Directors 

Karl S. Little, of Utah, president. 

M. F. Gregory, of Illinois, vice presi- 
dent. 

M. A. Pottiger, of Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary. 

A. M. Angove, of Washington, treas- 
urer. 

Thomas J. Kelleher, of New York. 

W. L. Vandenburgh, of Kentucky. 

J. D. Nelson MacDonald, of Nova 
Scotia. 

John Suominen, of Massachusetts. 

W. G. Graham, of Kansas. 


One of a Series 


THE ARTICLE, “Cuna Executive Office” 
on page 4 is one of a series in which 
is reviewed the history of the credit 
union movement, and of the part the 
Credit Union National Association has 
taken and is taking in that history. 

In January appeared “The Credit 
Union’s Proper Place in History,” by 
Thomas W. Doig (reprints of this ar- 
ticle are now available from the credit 
union leagues’ supply departments or 
Cuna Supply Cooperative, Madison 
1, Wisconsin at $3 per 100 less 20 per- 
cent to league members) and “Your 
Insurance Program,” by C. F. Eikel, 
Jv. (reprints may be obtained on re- 
quest from Cuna Mutual, Insuranee 
Society, Madison 1, Wisconsin). In 


March appeared “Cuna Mutual Insur- 
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ance Society—Insurance Pioneers,” 
by O. H. Edgerton (reprints of this 
article may also be obtained on re- 
quest from Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society). It is planned to provide in 
future issues detailed. information 
about Cuna Supply Cooperative, Cuna 
Organization and Education Depart- 
ment, Cuna Bonding Division, and 
Bridge. 

These articles are offered so that 
credit union people may be better in- 
formed about the services they are 
providing themselves through their in- 
ternational credit union organization, 
and so that they may make better use 
of those services. 


Open that Door 


“A CREDIT UNION is simply the door to 
economic freedom; our job is to be 
sure the people know how to open that 
door,” said Jerry Voorhis, former 
Congressman from California and now 
head of the Cooperative League of the 
United States, at the annual meeting 
of the Rhode Island Credit Union 
League. 

At the same meeting the Governor 
of Rhode Island, John O. Pastore, ex- 
pressed hope for continuance of the 
“strong bond of friendship between 
your organization and your state gov- 
ernment. You are serving the com- 
munity good and the community wel- 
fare.” 

Mr. Voorhis was also speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Kansas Credit 
Union League. He will speak at the 
annual meetings of the Indiana and of 
the Michigan credit union leagues. 


43.1 Percent Increase 


CREDIT UNION LOAN BALANCES increased 
43.1 percent in the year ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1947, according to estimates 
made by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The increase was from 127 million dol- 
lars to 184. 

Other consumer loan agencies, 
notably commercial banks, made even 
greater increases. As a result the 
credit union share of consumer loans 
dropped from 8.5 percent of the total 
of these loans to 7.4 percent. 

The details, as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve, Boards, are: 

ConsUMER LOAN INCREASE IN YEAR 

ENDING JANUARY 31, 1947 


(Estimates of United States totals 
in millions of dollars) 


on 6 Fr 7 I r - 
All Agencies 1487 2492 67.6 
Commercial Banks 494 995 101.4 
Small Loan Co. 446 620 39.0 
Industrial Banks 76 122 60.6 
Industrial Loan Co. 70 102 45.7 
Credit Union 127 184 43.1 














Everyone of us 


has an important role 


This definitive statement uses as its text the Edward A. Filene 
quotation: “The present call is for cooperative effort; not, how- 
ever, as opposed to individual effort, but a call to individual effort 
expressed cooperatively. And this, not for purpose of getting 
ahead of others, but so that each of us may get ahead with others.” 


E ALL HOPE, and have 
good reason to believe, that 
our nation will emerge from 


this difficult period stronger, wealthier 
and happier than ever. 

We are in a time of change, and 
while the ultimate goals are sometimes 
obscured by the bickering and uncer- 
tainty, and confusion that exists, there 
is a brighter day within our grasp, and 
we must all work hard together in 
achieving full production and the 
other things that mean lasting pros- 
perity. 

Everyone of us has an important 
role in the drama of change for the 
good, and in the forefront is the credit 
union movement with its concept of 
friendly and faithful service which is 
doing so much in a moral as well as 
an economic way. 


Moral and Practical 

Prominent church leaders have 
pointed to the necessity of carrying 
on our affairs with the spirit of fel- 
lowship and cooperativeness that is 
symbolic of Him who watches over all 
of us, if we are to succeed in our ef- 
forts to attain a permanent and a 
prosperous peace. Even if we choose 
to ignore the moral implications of this 
view-point, how practical we must 
admit it is if we study and honestly 
appraise the remarkable results at- 
tained by the credit union movement 
by pursuing a friendly and cooperative 
policy. The credit union stands for 
united effort to improve, through serv- 
ice rendered in sympathetic and un- 
derstanding fashion, the lot of its 
membership. 
example for all, because it has proved 
beyond the question of a doubt that 
friendliness and good spirit can sur- 
mount even the most difficult of ob- 





Terrence R. Turner is treasurer of the NODA 
Federal Credit Union, serving employees of 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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It stands as a shining’ 


by Terrence R. Turner 


jects. It cannot be derided and jeered 
for lack of practicability. Its results are 
of record. 

How unfortunate it is then if leader- 
ship within individual credit unions, 
particularly board members, does not 
recognize its responsibilities, or fails 
to see them in the proper light. 


If a credit union is not a vital grow-, 


ing thing meeting daily challenges and 
problems with enthusiasm and the 
knowledge that it can render better 
and more services than are otherwise 
available; if it is simply existing, then 
you can, as a rule, be certain that it 
is, as a group, lukewarm or even in- 
different to the whole idea of a credit 
union. 


The First Requisite 

This attitude is hardly consistent 
with the aims and purposes of the 
credit union movement. It accentuates 
that education of board members is 
the first requisite of the credit union 
if it is to do a job. Since the board 
members themselves are the leaders 
and are responsible for setting the 
pace, they must recognize the im- 
portance of becoming thoroughly 
versed in credit union principles and 
ideals. It is their personal responsi- 
bility to educate themselves not only 
through playing an active part in the 
operation of the credit union, but in 
reading Bripce and other credit union 
literature. They must also attend, and, 
if possible, play an active part in chap- 
ter and state league affairs. 

If the board members do this, the 
matter of educating the members and 
getting proper membership participa- 
tion will take care of itself, because 
in the process of learning about credit 
unions and getting the true concept 
thereof, one cannot but help become a 
staunch advocate of credit union prin- 
ciples and anxious to spread the serv- 
ices available to every possible person. 
It is this spirit, which often must be 
kindled and developed by education, 
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that has meant so much to the credit 
union movement. 

Most persons honored by their 
membership with a place on the board 
want to do a good job. Some enter 
into their positions with an open mind 
and in a sincere and conscientious 
manner start to educate themselves as 
to what credit unions really are. Then 
they try to put into practice an oper- 
ating policy which means more to the 
credit union than just administration 
of an impersonal set of by-laws. 

There are others who, while they 
may be active, carry with them a 
definite and inflexible attitude toward 
affairs of the credit union which ham- 
pers the organization’s capacity to do 
good through adoption of binding and 
often ridiculous restrictions. Then 
there are those who really don’t do 
very much of anything. They include 
the type of director, who, while en- 
joying the prestige of being a “leader,” 
feels that his responsibility consists of 
occasionally attending a monthly 
meeting. It is ironical that this type 
usually feels in some vague way that 
his failure to attend meetings reg- 
ularly and actively participate in the 
operation of the credit union is more 
than offset by the executive ability, or 
bearing he furnishes. This is an ex- 
tremely general list of categories, 
and there are of course different de- 
grees within each category except the 
firrt. 


A Reflection On Board 
It is generally a reflection on the 
board if any person within a member- 
ship group obtains a loan or other 
services performed by a credit union 
from sources outside of the credit 
union. Credit union loans, for example, 
have so many advantages over others, 
tleat the only real reason for anyone 
to obtain a loan elsewhere is that the 
requirements imposed by the board 
are such to make it unnecessarily dif- 

(Continued on next page) 





ficult, embarrassing, and sometimes 
impossible to make a loan. 

A few of the requirements and re- 
strictions actually set forth by some 
boards include a co-signer for each 
$50 loaned, provision that a person be 
employed six months or a year in the 
membership group before he can apply 
for a loan, necéssity of making shares 
deposits with each loan repayment, 
refusal to accept any security on loans 
other than co-signers, and unwar- 
ranted limitations as to the maximum 
amount of loans. Such restrictions, 
in many cases imposed by boards be- 
cause they appear to be the proper 
thing to do, only hasten members and 
potential members to the commercial 
lending agencies. 

When there is a need for service, 
even the high interest rates and other 
disadvanages of the lending agencies 
appear more attractive than the in- 
surmountable hurdles of uncalled-for 
red tape and delay imposed by a board 
which does not have the capacity for 
doing the proper job. Making it dif- 
ficult and embarrassing for anyone 
to obtain a credit union service is 
literally begging the members and po- 
tential members to resort to paying 
the high interest rates of loan com- 
panies. 


A Sad Situation 

It is a sad situation when loan com- 
panies readily service cases which 
could have and should have been 
handled by a credit union. It means 
that leadership of the particular credit 
union is not sufficiently active. The 
blame cannot be laid to indifference 
or inertia on the part of the individuals 
ina membership group. Most of them 
probably don’t even know there is a 
credit union available, and those who 
do perhaps recall with bitterness that 
doing business with it is about as easy 
and pleasant as having a toothache. 

There are many ways in which 
board members can be active, in ad- 
dition to administering the by-laws, 
if they wish to make their credit union 
the alert, service-conscious organiza- 
tion it should be. The first essential 
is to obtain a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the significance of 
the credit union movement. 

Edward A. Filene, whose support 
did so much to make the movement 
possible, expressed it admirably when, 
in speaking of the development of the 
movement he said that “The present 
call is for cooperative effort; not, how- 
ever, as opposed to individual effort, 
but a call to individual effort ex- 
pressed cooperatively. And this, not 
for the purpose of getting ahead of 
others but so that each of us may get 
ahead with others.” 

Get to know and appreciate your 
credit union. Disseminate your knowl- 


edge of the good a credit union can 
do by taking an active and enthusi- 
astic part in the launching of a special 
program to let everyone in your mem- 
bership group know about this great 
thing. 


What About Interest Rates? 

In credit unions doing just an in- 
different or mediocre job there is 
sometimes a feeling of wariness in 
the membership groups. A common 
complaint is that credit union interest 
rates are too high. A little study by 
board members of rates offered by 
banks and lending companies and 
bringing the conclusions home to the 
membership group in an effective 
manner will supply the answer to this 
complaint. Tell your folks about 
those discounted loan rates which 
while glibly advertised at 6 or 8 per- 
cent per annum actually mean 11.7 
and 15.7 percent on a twelve month 
installment loan. Let them know 
about the 30, 36 and 42 percent inter- 
est rates of the loan companies, plus 
the ridiculous charges often assessed 
on loans in excess of $300. Then make 
a comparison with loan services 
offered by the credit union «which 
offers low interest rates, no red tape, 
convenience of making payments and 
deposits in one’s own office, and the 
opportunity to better the economic lot 
of one’s fellow worker through coop- 
erative effort. 


Part of Strong Organization 

We sometimes hear doubt expressed 
that a credit union is a safe place to 
save. Too often credit unions are 
thought of as informal, loosely han- 
dled “loan clubs” of some sort, or- 
ganized, perhaps, on the spur of the 
moment and over which there are no 
safeguards. 

This feeling of course is again a 
serious reflection on the leadership 
of the credit unions where it exists. 
It indicates that the leaders are not 
taking the trouble to give the facts 
about credit unions, possibly because 
they have not bothered to learn the 
facts themselves. . 

Advertise that your credit union is 
part of a great movement involving 
11,000 credit unions and 4,000,000 
members. Let it be known that credit 
unions are sound, chartered organi- 
zations. Explain how credit unions 
are generally more sound than loan 
companies, because in addition to con- 
trols, collateral requirements, bonds, 
and the like, which they have in com- 
mon with loan companies, they can 
also have the good will and full co- 
operation of their members, a tre- 
mendous advantage which loan com- 
panies do not enjoy. 

Point out that quarterly audits are 
made by the supervisory committees 





and annual audits are performed by 
federal and state governments. Ex- 
plain about loan insurance given with- 
out expense to the borrower (what 
loan company has the double advan- 
tage of protection to the lender as 
well as to the borrower’s family that 
such insurance affords?) and shares 
insurance; about the low volume of 
losses taken by credit unions, and, just 
as important, stress the great advan- 
tage a credit union should have in 
knowing and treating as good friends 
any co-worker who needs the services 
offered. 

Still another objection heard is that 
by doing business with a credit union 
one discloses some of his personal 
affairs to his co-workers. You should 
also be ready and anxious to answer 
this type of objection. Let these folks 
know that their loan applications are 
kept strictly confidential and that the 
few persons on the credit committee 
who must pass on them are pledged 
not to disclose any of the information 
shown therein. Explain that as a gen- 
eral rule no checking of references 
or other credit investigation is neces- 
sary, because the credit union has al- 
ready had satisfactory experience with 
the applicant. Emphasize that the 
credit union belongs to the members 
and is not associated with the office, 
factory, etc., in which the field of 
membership exists. 


To Accomplish These Things 

To accomplish these things, there is 
need for organized educational action. 
The board should set up an efficient 
and active educational committee, and 
supply it with sufficient funds for op- 
erating expenses, such as the purchase 
of literature and preparation of bulle- 
tins. It is often desirable to have a 
board member chairman on such a 
committee, but if this is not done, the 
chairman appointed should be invited 
to attend monthly board meetings and 
report on the progress being made. 

Another way in which directors can 
play an active role is to assist in pre- 
paring past due payment advices to 
borrowers and preparing correspond- 
ence as well as making personal con- 
tacts on the more delinquent loans. 
Credit union treasurers are usually 
overburdened and help of this kind 
will permit them to do more good will 
work in discussing members’ needs, 
giving prompt service on loans and 
withdrawals, and in performing other 
details of their work. 

When handling delinquent loan 
cases, avoid the stereotyped, bully 
tactics employed by loan companies. 
Instead, let the borrower know that 
the credit union has a heart—perhaps 
he is in a pretty bad situation. A 
friendly reminder, an invitation to 
drop in and talk the matter over will 











accomplish far more than a _ harsh 
admonition written in the accepted 
commercial style. 


A ledger account showing that a 
loan is delinquent cannot tell you of 
the circumstances causing the de- 
linquency, and a high-handed attitude 
on the part of the credit union will 
only reduce it in the borrower’s eyes 
to the cold, impersonal status of a 
loan company and put him on the de- 
fensive. A good, friendly chat with 
the member, will, however, result in 
a thorough understanding of both the 
borrower's and the credit union’s posi- 
tion, and, except in extreme cases, 
result in some mutually satisfactory 
arrangement for the liquidation of the 
loan, perhaps on an extended payment 
basis. 


Surprising to Uninitiated 
It is surprising to the uninitiated 
how few accounts properly operated 
credit unions find it necessary to turn 
over to an attorney for collection, and 
how still fewer accounts are eventu- 
ally written off. 


It is time, if the credit union move- 
ment is to play in increasingly impor- 
tant part in the national progress, that 
board members do some serious soul- 
searching. 


Is our credit union reaching every- 
one in our membership group? 


Can our members obtain loans as 
their needs arise and can they do so 
conveniently without a lot of cere- 
mony and red tape? 

Are we keeping our folks from the 
snares of the usurer? 

Are we offering every possible serv- 
ice? 

We must answer these questions, 
and if we find that the credit union is 
lacking we must adopt a more pro- 
gressive policy and let our members 
know about it through an intensive 
and continuing educational program. 


Only in this way will we be doing a 
job. 


It is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we 
ore going 


VER WENDELL HOLMES 
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Founders Club 


New Members 
SINCE OUR LAST REPORT the following 
new members have been admitted to 
the Founders’ Club: 

Merle M. Cliff, Johnson Employees 
Credit Union, Waukegan, Illinois. 

A. J. Ness, Omaha Employees Credit 
Union, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Algot Hoberg, Ry-Krisp Credit 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

David Arsenault, Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Employees’ Credit Union, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. 

Joseph Genziano, Pratt and Whitney 
Employees Federal Credit Union, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Frank D. Compagnone, Pittsburgh 
Hotels, Inc. Employees’ Federal’Credit 
Union, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Marion K. Long, Teamsters & 
Chauffeurs Federal Credit Union No. 
3510, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. J. V. Flannery, St. Vincent’s 
Parish Credit Union, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Leo A. Pepin, American Brass 
Waterbury North Plant Employees 
Federal Credit Union No. 1775, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Marie R. Howard, Providence 
Teachers Credit Union, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


What and How 


The Founders’ Club is a Cuna hon- 
orary society of credit unionists who 
have organized credit unions other 
than their own. 

To become a member one must: 

1. Be a member of a credit union. 

2. Find a group that does not yet 
have a credit union. 

3. Get it to organize a credit union 
or initiate interest in and cooperate 
in the organization of its credit union. 
(Write to your league or to Cuna for 
instructions and helpful material.) 

4. Report in writing to Mr. Thomas 
W. Doig, managing director Credit 
Union National Association, Madison 
1, Wisconsin, for membership in 
Founders’ Club, giving your name, 


the name of your credit union, and the 
name of the credit union organized. 

You will receive an attractive mem- 
bership card and a pin (see cut 
above). 


@ Steam is no stronger now than it 
was a hundred years ago, but it is put 
to better use—Emerson. 
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Once Upon a Time 
20 Years Ago in Bridge 


@ Missouri is 26th state to adopt 
credit union law. 





AO Mere 


@ Dr. Herbert D. Kennedy, president 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
George W. West, president of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce; A. B. 
Mobley, superintendent of banks; 
Horace Russell, secretary of the 
Georgia Building and Loan Associa- 
tion; Edward M. Steimly, secretary of 
the Georgia Industrial Lenders Asso- 
ciation; J. W. McGrath, secretary of 
the Georgia Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Wilton W. Bell, cashier of the 
Federal Reserve Bank; and L. P. 
Marquard, secretary of the Georgia 
Federation of Trades, all spoke at the 
first annual meeting of the Georgia 
Credit Union League in Atlanta. 


10 Years Ago in Bridge 
@ Cuna national directors hold third 
annual meeting. 


@ C. O. Skorstad joins field staff of 
Credit Union National Association and 
turns over job as managing director 
of the Minnesota Credit Union League 
to V. S. Peterson. 


@ Milton Rygh becomes assistant di- 
rector of the Federal Credit Union 
Section. 


5 Years Ago in Bridge 
@ There are 10,060 credit unions in 
the United States and its possessions. 


@ The combined sale of war bonds at 
the Connecticut and Ohio Credit 
Union League annual meetings totaled 
more than one million dollars. 


@ Julia Conner, managing director of 
the Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League, joins the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration when it moves for the dura- 
tion of the war from Washington to 
her home town, Kansas City. 
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What About It? 


Dividends 

QUESTION (FROM NortH Dakota): 

We ran into this question when fig- 
uring our share months for dividend 
payment. If a person has shares in 
the credit union for two or three 
months or longer but draws out all of 
it before the close of the fiscal year 
is the person entitled to a dividend 
on the months that the money was in 
the credit union? 

ANSWER: 

This particular question concerning 
dividends has come up many times 
and there seems to be some slight 
justification for paying a dividend on 
portions of a year. However, one 
prime purpose of the credit union is 
to encourage thrift and the loss of 
dividend on amounts withdrawn be- 
fore the end of the dividend period is 
logical from that viewpoint. Also this 
is covered in your North Dakota credit 
union law which, like most others, 
provides that dividends may be paid 
on all shares paid up and outstanding 
at the end of the dividend period. 

Under some credit union laws it is 
possible for a member who leaves the 
field of membership to leave his shares 
in the credit union until the end of 
the next dividend period. As a greater 
convenience to the members and so 
that this time will not be so long, some 
credit unions have arranged to pay a 
semi-annual dividend. 

This method treats all members 
equally and therefore we feel it is 
fair. 

Loan Security 
QUESTION (FROM MAINE): 

What is to be thought of the prac- 
tice of securing all loans, even those 
which federal law exempts from se- 
curity up to $300? Some few here 
seem to favor a chattel mortgage on 
furniture for all loans. 

ANSWER: 

It is very poor practice for any 
credit union to require security on all 
of its loans. Even in the early stages 
of credit union development most laws 
provided a $100 unsecured loan limit. 
More recently the trend has been to 
liberalize the loan provisions and to 
place .trust and responsibility in the 
intelligent operation of the credit 
committee. Even though your by- 
laws provide a $300 unsecured limit, 
the credit committee may still require 
security on amounts less than that if 
in the judgement of the committee 
such action is desirable in an individ- 
ual case. There may be many mem- 
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You are invited to submit your questions on 
any credit union problems to this department. 
You are also welcome to contribute your own 


ideas on the answers printed here. What's 
on your mind? 
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bers of your credit union whose char- 
acter and financial condition would 
justify a loan of $300 or more without 
any security other than their signa- 
ture. By adopting a restrictive policy, 
you would be forced to require se- 
curity even from these persons. By 
placing a greater value on character 
you will create within your members 
a desire to measure up to this value 
and a greater sense of responsibility. 
This will aid very much in your fu- 
ture credit union operation. 


Share and Loan Limits 
QUESTION (FROM New York): 


Our board of directors has set a 
maximum amount on shares and loans. 
This limit was $2,000. At our last 
board meeting we voted to raise the 
share limits but were hesitant about 
raising the loan limit. A question was 
brought up as to whether or not we 
can leave the loan limit at $2,000 and 
then by action of the board of direc- 
tors at a special meeting vote to grant 
a particular member a loan in excess 
of that limit. 

ANSWER: 


Your credit union operates under 
the federal credit union law. In the 
absence of a specific ruling on this 
matter, from the federal credit union 
section, the procedure outlined in 
your question might be possible. How- 
ever, we believe it would be far bet- 
ter credit union practice if your board 
of directors would establish the maxi- 
mum loan limit as specified in the 
federal law, that is $200 or 10 percent 
of the unimpaired capital and surplus 
of the credit union. We believe that 
this action would lead to less difficulty 
and misunderstanding than if you at- 
tempted to make special rulings for 
individuals. It still gives your credit 
committee freedom of action within 
the limits specified to handle individ- 
ual cases as it sees fit. 


by Thomas W. Doig 


Answers to your credit union questions 


by Cuna managing director 


Interest Rates 
QUESTION (FROM OHIO): 


We are contemplating reducing our 
interest rates and would like to know 
if you have interest charts for rates 
less than 1 percent per month. We 
would like to reduce our rate at least 
10 percent at present and more at a 
later date. 

ANSWER: 


We do not have charts available 
for nine-tenths of 1 percent. Charts 
are available through CUNA Supply 
Co-operative for one-half, two-thirds, 
and three-quarters of 1 percent. 

This matter of interest rates has 
been a rather pressing one in credit 
unions during the past year. We be- 
lieve that you are making a serious 
mistake in reducing your rate. It is 
true that many lending agencies have 
begun to advertise quoting rates that 
appear to be lower than the credit 
union rate. In most cases when these 
are reduced to true interest and in- 
clude all of the various charges, the 
credit union rate is actually the least 
expensive. We have received infor- 
mation recently from Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and several 
other mid-west states which bear out 
these facts. 

It is good business practice to main- 
tain your rate as a means of insuring 
that you have sufficient income to pay 
the normal operating expenses of your 
credit union and provide all of the 
various member services that are de- 
sirable and have enough left to pay a 
reasonable dividend after the required 
transfer to reserves. If your credit 
union is providing for all of these 
things (treasurer’s salary, office sup- 
plies, educational and advertising ex- 
penses, league dues, loan protection 
insurance, life savings insurance, etc.) 
and after payment of a reasonable 
dividend on savings you still have a 
large amount of income available it is 
both preper and good credit union 
practice to return this to the borrower 
in the form of a patronage dividend. 
We suggest that you contact the man- 
aging director of your state league or 
the state league board member in your 
area and discuss this matter more 
fully with them. 


Collection Services 
QUESTION (FROM TENNESSEE): 
Yesterday our board of directors 
considered the possibility of employ- 
ing some sort of collection service for 
delinquent loan repayments. We have 
received publicity material from some 
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collection agencies and wonder if you 
could recommend any of them or help 
us in this matter. 

We have never charged off any 
loans until this year. Now the demand 
for loans is increasing and with this 
increase comes a greater delinquency 
in repayments. Our credit union of- 
ficers cannot give the time necessary 
to make the more difficult collections, 
and neither do they feel that they 
should have to go into the collection 
business. 

What suggestions do you have to, 
wffer? We shall greatly appreciate 
any help you may be able to give us 
in this matter. 

ANSWER: 


The answer to this question depends 
very largely on the nature of the 
group served by the credit union and 
local collection conditions. 

The history of most credit unions 
has indicated that the most effective 
collection procedure is a committee of 
the board of directors who take oves 
the duty of following delinquent ac- 
counts. Personal contact by a mem- 
ber of this committee with the indivi“ - 
ual concerned is the best me hod. A 
personal letter from a member of this 
committee is the next best procedure. 
The treasurer of the credit union 
should contact delinquent accounts as 
soon as they reach the delinquent 
stage and attempt to determine the 
reason and to arrive at some basis of 
repayment. The committee should 
start working on delinquent accounts 
immediately when they have passed 
the six month period and continue to 
work on them until further effort of 
this kind appears useless. 

After these efforts have been ex- 
hausted, then it is time to consider 
outside means of collection. Collec- 
tion agencies have been effective for 
some credit unions. In others, they 
Fave been more successful through 
the efforts of a local attorney willing 
to handle this type of business. We 
v ould suggest that you explore each 
of these possibilities and perhaps give 
each a trial before you decide which 
is the most effective for your partic- 
ular group. As a general rule, collec- 
tion agencies can be of more help in 
a case where the present locatian of 
the delinquent is unknown. 

Often times delinquencies can be 
stopped before they start if the mem- 
ber is given a thorough and complete 
understanding of just what the credit 
union is and how it operates at the 
time his loan is made. If several of 
your directors will serve on a collec- 
tion committee, it will not require a 
great amount of time of-any one in- 
dividual. We are not familiar with the 
work of any particular collection 
agency in your area and therefore are 
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not in a position to recommend a par- 
ticular one for your use. 


Advertising 
QUESTION (FROM GEORGIA): 

We have been considering the use 
of local radio and newspaper adver- 
tising as a means of promoting our 
credit union. Can you tell us the ex- 
perience of other credit unions with 
these mediums. 


ANSWER: 


Both radio and newspaper advertis- 
ing have been used by many credit 
unions. Some has been very success- 
ful and some a complete failure. Much 
depends upon how many of the people 
this advertising does reach will be 
eligible for the service offered. 

Radio is normally very expensive 
unless it can be presented as an edu- 
cational feature rather than advertis- 
ing. For several years the Calgary 
Chapter in Alberta has conducted a 
series of broadcasts on credit union 
subjects over a local station. They 
have designed this material to present 
credit union service as a public in- 
fo'mation feature rather than adver- 
tising for a particular credit union. 
Therefore they do not have to pay for 
the time at the usual rate. With some 
local stations, it is possible to secure 
brief spot announcements of adver- 
tising nature at a rather low cost. 

To a certain degree it is possible -to 
obtain free space in a local newspaper 
if the information can be designed 
along a news story theme. These can 
be developed about the activity of 
the credit union particularly at annual 
meeting time. Listing the newly 
elected officers, directors and commit- 
tee members along with a report of 
financial activity during the past year 
is a rather effective story and will 
likely be given free space on a news 
page. In regard to paid newspaper 
advertising, a list of mats suitable for 
this purpose are given periodically in 
the Idea Exchange section of Bripce. 
These may be purchased by the cre ‘it 
union at thirty cents each. Recen ly 
the Michigan Credit Union League 
sponsored a large ad in a newspaper 
at Pontiac. This ad listed all the credit 
unions in Pontiac and told about serv- 
ices available through these credit 
unions. Another credit union located 





in Montana used the classified ad sec- 
tion of the local paper with a fair 
degree of success. 

The best plan for effectively adver- 
tising your credit union is to first de- 
termine how much money is available 
for this purpose. Then determine 
which of the various means will reach 
the greatest proportion of your mem- 
bers and potential members, Then 
use that means over a sufficiently long 
period of time to give the continuity 
of effort that is an essential part of any 
advertising program. 


Insurance On Charged Off Loans 
QUESTION (FROM DELAWARE): 
Recently we charged off a loan tu 
the Reserve Fund. Will this loan still 
be covered by CUNA Mutual in case 
of death? We use the AA plan of 
Loan Protection Insurance? 


ANSWER: 

A credit union has the option of in- 
cluding charged-off loans for coverage 
if it so desires, provided that all of 
them which are eligible are included; 
in other words, it is not permissible to 
select one or two such loans for insur- 
ance and exclude others. If coverage 
is desired on these loans, then the 
credit union should furnish the Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society with a list 
showing the account number, name 
and present loan balance of each; the 
Society should also be advised when- 
ever there are any additional loans to 
be added to fhis list or whenever any 
loans are repaid and eliminated. Then 
on the Coverage Report form each 
month the total amount of charged-off 
loans should be listed under “other 
loans,” labeled accordingly, and the 
premium computed on the combined 
total of “personal” and “other loans.” 


Election of Directors 
QUESTION (FROM OHIO): 

We are a federal credit union. When 
we have our annual meeting would it 
be all right, after we have the nomi- 
nations from the floor, to adjourn, 
have ballots printed, and hand them to 
each member so he may vote, whether 
he can attend the meeting or not. We 
work three shifts and members just 
can’t come to the annual meeting. 


ANSWER: 

Selection of directors of a federal 
credit union must be held at the an- 
nual meeting or an adjournment 
thereof. People are not permitted to 
vote unless they are members and 
present at the meeting when the elec- 
tion is being held. In most places 
where members work on three shifts 
the annual meeting is fixed at the time 
when one shift is going off and another 
one coming on. This doesn’t give 
everybody an opportunity, but it does 
seem to be about the best you can do 
under the circumstances. 











Here are some ideas credit unions 
have already used successfully 
plus some BRIDGE suggestions 
which you may want to try out 
as-is or adapted to meet your par- 
ticular needs. 


As a matter of fact, credit unions 
and credit union organizations affili- 
ated with Cuna may lift any Brivce 
items freely for their publications and 
releases. All others should observe 
the copyright and obtain written per- 
mission from Brince before reprinting 
material. Suitable credit should, of 
course, be given in the case of signed 
articles and illustrations. BripcE need 
not, however, be mentioned as the 
source of the material, although where 
it seems suitable to do so, this will be 
appreciated. 


Suggestions for Use 

We hope credit union officials will 
find these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational materials about 
the services their credit union offers 
their members. These may be used— 
either without change or. adapted to 
special uses—in payroll inserts, cir- 
culars, blotters, posters, bulletins, ad- 
vertisements, company house organs, 
or other appropriate mediums at hand. 


The illustrations may be traced on 
mimeograph stencils, reproduced di- 
rectly by a photo-offset process, or 
made into linecuts for the standard 
letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, also 
contain full directions as to when and 
where credit union service may be 
obtained. The name of the credit 
union, its location, its business hours, 
and any other helpful information 
should be given. 


Please 

Brivce would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of any and all publica- 
tions credit unions issue, so that it 
may know what credit union people 
are finding most effective, and so that 
it may pass on to others good new 
ideas developed. 


Mats Available 

Mats, from which cuts for reproduc- 
tion may be economically made, are 
available for Idea Exchange features 
when so indicated beneath the feature. 
These cost 30 cents each. Orders 
should be sent, and checks made pay- 
able, to Bripoce, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 





Your credit union will help you carry 
your financial burdens lightly. 

Ask about its handy. friendly thrift 
and loan service today. 


(Mats available; see column 1) 
—1.e.— 
Seed Money? 

More than one-half million acres 
in the United States are used to grow 
vegetable seeds. And of that area, 
one-half is devoted to peas, reports 
the World Book Encyclopedia. 

If you are planning to harvest some 
of this area—some of these peas— 
and need some extra money for seeds, 
or tools, or fertilizer, don’t forget the 
handy, friendly, confidential, low-cost 
loans offered by your credit ‘union. 
Your credit union is here to serve you. 

—1.e.— 
Columbus Discovered 
America 
Have you discovered your 
Credit Union? 
It can help you to 
Save regularly-Borrow wisely 
Use your Credit Union 
—it’s here to serve you. 
—Ovur Wor tp, published by and for 
the employees of the World Publish- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
also operate the World Publishing 
Credit Union. 
—1.e.— 
A Touch of Friendliness 

A suggestion which came our way 
the other day seems worthy of being 
passed along. 

“I am moving from here to Blank- 
ville next week,” a member said, “and 
I would like to know if there is a 
credit union there. I have gained a 
great deal from my membership here 
and want to keep it up if I can.” 

This is a point which emphasizes the 
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fact that credit unions are really in- 
terested in their members’ welfare. If 
you have a member who is moving to 
another community, take the time to 
let him know whether he is going 
to another credit union town. Better 
still, have your secretary drop a line 
to the credit union there, asking the 
directors to look up your member 
when he arrives. There is no finer 
feeling than being welcomed to a com- 
munity by friends in a common cause. 
—BritisH Cotumsia Crepit UNIONIST. 


—1.e.— 
Detroit Rowenenee Industrial 
Cre Union 
* Play Ball the DNICU Way! 
Our RULEs 


Srmncte: You hear about DNICU. 

Douste: You talk to us about 
DNICU. 

TripLe: You join DNICU. 

Home Run: You use your credit 
union. 

SacriFice: Borrow from friends. 

Strikeout: Borrow from relatives. 

Error: Borrow from “high pct.” 
boys. 


Safe Savings Accounts! 
Better Than Average Dividends 
Remedial and Provident Loans! 
Low Interest Charge, Including 
Auto Loans 
Office hours: 9:30 to 5, 
Monday thru Friday. 
914 Transportation Bldg. 
131 West Lafayette CA. 2962 


—Message on pocket card issued by 
up-and-coming Detroit, Michigan, 
Credit Union. On the reverse side is 
given a list of the 1947 at-home games 
of the Detroit Tigers. 


—1.e.— 
The New Age 


We are definitely entering on the 
threshold of a new age, and the old 
must ‘of necessity be destroyed, keep- 
ing only that which is of great strength 
and good. The credit union is one of 
these systems of good which will be 
retained and shall be the clearing 
house for the monetary transactions of 
a great cooperative movement which 
eventually will bring to the world a 
security and a peace such as the re- 
ligions of the world acclaim. 

Until this time arrives we have 
much work to do, and we must con- 
tinue to work together as unselfishly 
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as we have in the past, and with the 
same cooperation shown by each and 
every member of the credit union.— 
Report of Credit Committee, Detroit 
Lubricator Employees Credit Union, 


Detroit, Michigan, Harold Phillips, 
chairman. 

—1.e.— 

Why? 


Why is the American Blower Credit 
‘ Union in existence? You have often 
seen our motto: Not for Profit—Not 
for Charity—But for Service. 


Article I, Section 3 of our By-Laws 
says: 

“The purpose of this credit union 
shall be to promote thrift among its 
members and to create a source of 
credit for them at legitimate rates of 
interest for provident purposes.” 


The American Blower Credit Union 
does promote thrift among its mem- 
bers. It does this, not so much by 
preaching thrift in the abstract as it 
does by providing its members with a 
practical means for practicing thrift. 
In many cases, members have joined 
the credit union at a time when they 
had to borrow to meet emergencies 
and then continued their payroll de- 
ductions long after the loan was re- 
paid. These members, who now have 
nice savings accounts, have no fear of 
the next emergency. 


The price of credit at ABCU is Cost 
—not Cost Plus. Our rates are lower 
than those charged elsewhere for the 
same or poorer service. We strive to 
give the best possible service at the 
lowest possible price consistent with 
financial safety. 


Borrowing from the ABCU is con- 
venient—and paying back the loan is 
even more convenient. You can ar- 
range a loan for any provident pur- 
pose in just one visit to the credit 
union office. You can repay through 
payroll deductions so that you need 
never visit our office after you get the 
loan, nor even need to remind your- 
self when payments are due. 

You are never humiliated by tact- 
less investigation. Your loan applica- 
tion is checked by fellow employees 
who already know many of the facts 
that an outside investigator must 
search for. They are not “loan 
sharks” but people like yourself. 

You find Courtesy at the American 
Blower Credit Union. You are deal- 
ing with your own bank. You—col- 
lectively—are the ABCU. When new 
emergencies arise, you can depend on 
ABCU for new assistance. We are 
unable to promise that you will never 
need to worry if you do business with 
ABCU, but we assure you that your 
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worries will be fewer and smaller.— 
THe Creprtor, issued by American 
Blower Credit Union, Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. 
—1.e.— 
Wise Men Say— 

@ Money cannot buy advertising as 
powerful as the spoken word of a 
member who is especially pleased with 
our service. Every time a member 
leaves you more satisfied with him- 
self as a result of his contact with you, 
you have helped both yourself and the 
member.—Mamie B. Bolt, Petco Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Washington, D. C., 
speaking at the recent D. C. Credit 
Union Institute. 


@ The mint makes the money first, 
and it’s up to us to make it last.—Bull’s 
Eye Credit Union, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 


@ Worry is like a rocking chair—it 
will give you something to do but it 
won't get you anywhere.—CamDEN 
Postat Crepit Union BuLLetiy, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 





WEDDING DAZE 


No matter whether your technique is 
ancient or modern, some extra cash— 
or its equivalent—will often come in 
handy. May we suggest that others 
have found it astonishingly wise to 
make deposits in their credit union 
share accounts every payday—and 
to make judicious use of their credit 
union’s convenient, low-cost, friendly, 
confidential loan service. 


(Mats available; see page 14.) 
—1.e.— 
A Car A Day! 

We are averaging a new-car finance 
each day we are open. Most of them 
are repeaters—members who financed 
their car deals here before. They are 
satisfied that our charge is reasonable, 
that their interests are protected in 
case of difficulty, and that some of the 
profits from the transaction revert to 
them in dividends. You owe it to 
yourself and the DNICU to talk to us 
before you arrange for your auto pur- 
chase elsewhere.—Detroit (Michigan) 
Newspaper Industrial Credit Union, 
Roy C. Marshall, treasurer-manager. 








@ The cost of organization is never 
as great as the cost of the lack of it. 
Murray D. Lincoln. 


@ A brother may not be a friend but 
a friend will always be a brother. 
Benjamin Franklin. 


@ It is better to light a candle than 
to curse the darkness.—Old Chinese 
proverb. 
—1.e.— 
Give Your Home a Beauty 
Treatment! 

Modernize with a credit union loan 
—$100 to $2,500. 

No down payment—low 
rates—24 months to pay. 

Application approved while 
wait. 

Plumbing 

Painting 

Roofing 

Landscaping 

Furniture 

Garages 

Venetian blinds 

Extra Rooms 

Floor Surfacing 

Electrical equipment 

Appliances, and so forth 

Keep your home in good repair— 

A timely credit union loan for a re- 
pair job now may save you many 
dollars you would have to spend later 
if you left the job go—Crepir UNION 
News published by Tropical Telco 
Federal Credit Union, Miami, Florida. 


interest 


you 





MAY FLOWERS 


True, May flowers are lovely, but they 
have no monopoly on loveliness. 

Have you thought about the fine 
vacation she deserves this summer? 

In the meanwhile, then, you'll prob- 
ably want to save something each 
payday for that trip—in your credit 
union share account. 

And no doubt you know that if your 
savings don’t add up right, you can 
always get extra cash through a 
handy, friendly, low-cost, confidential 
credit union loan. 

Your credit union is here to serve 
you. 


(Mats available; see page 14.) 
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OUR STORY IN ACROSTIC 


Lake View 
A fter a series 
K nowledge of 


‘redit Union was organized on July 23, 1943 
of meetings, where the members acquired 
‘redit Unionism as a road to 


erative Movement 
and operated 
; of Dawson Co-operative Union 


members to join. 


in action, d 


our financial problems. 


E conomic Bett nt and an essential and 
V ital part of the whole Co-op 

I ncorporated Aug. !6th, 1943 

E ntirely by and for member: 

We Jan invitation to all Co-o 

C redit Jemocracy 

R ock on whict inchor 

Every day from 10 to 2, 


D eposit money 
I nsured share 
T otal disability or di 


U nion member can have. 
Now. Ask and obtain all 
I nformation fr 
O rganized by 
N ot for profit, not for c 


from 2 to 6, you may 
or borrow, and remember your Credit Union has 


capital, and all loans are insured against 
1th, a security that no one but a Credit 


.. You owe it to yourself to join 
necessary 

m the Treasurer of the Credit Union 

md for members of Dawson Co-operative Union 


.arity, BUT FOR SERVICE. 


Lake View Credit Union, Dawson Creek, British Columbia. 





Slick Chick Advice 
“Friends, if I promise not to say a 
word about worms, will you take a 
few words of advice from a slick 
chick? Well, it’s just if you have never 
tried the PTCU you've been worrying 
along without a lot of financial secur- 
ity and real monetary peace of mind. 
But, Folks, don’t despair, we're still 
here and _ ready!” — PHILADELPHIA 

Teacuers Crepit UNION News. 


—1.€.— 
Your Credit Union 
When the Lomto Federal Credit 


Union No. 1532 was organized in 1936, 
and till our entry into the war on De- 
cember 7, 1941, you may recall that 
our taxi business was in a critical state. 

Every corner, hotel, night club, 
theatre, etc., had long lines of waiting 
cabs: we fellow hackmen were starv- 
ing, and many were forced on home 
relief. Wherever a hackman went for 
credit, whether it was the bank, loan 
syndicate or department store, he was 
turned down because he was consid- 
ered a bad risk. The only one that 
didn’t turn him down was the Loan 
Shark whom he had to pay the ex- 
orbitant rate of interest of $6 for $5, 
or $12 for $10, for one week’s time. 


Naturally they could not afford to pay 
this extremely high rate of interest, 
so they turned to our credit union 
where they met with a friendly com- 
mittee of their own kind who under- 
stood their plight and trusted them 
with a loan at a low legal rate of in- 
terest which was almost impossible 
to get anywhere else. This commit- 
tee knew and trusted our members 
and they didn’t consider them bad 
risk. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Our 
Country became involved in World 
War II. The U. S. Government set up 
the O.D.T. The United Taxi Council, 
after much wrangling, finally con- 
viced the O.D.T. that the Taxi industry 
WAS essential. We received priority 
on tires, gas and parts, etc. 

Suddenly like overnight, the taxi 
industry started to boom; the taxi lines 
on corners disappeared; taxi men be- 
came busy people, and today every- 
body in the taxi industry is making a 
living. Now he is no longer consid- 
ered a bad risk. Every bank, depart- 
ment store or loan syndicate is anxious 
for his business . . . . but are they in- 
terested in the human side of your 
loan. Suppose your cab or you met 
with an accident and you are unable 
to meet your payments on your loan. 
Will these other agencies wait for 
their payments until you are able to 
work again, as your credit union did 
in many cases, or will they after a 
week or two insist that your payments 
be met on time. For this you cannot 
blame them. The bank or loan syndi- 


cate is in business for profit. They 
have a big overhead as they must pay 
salaries to their staff of employees as 
well as their high salaried officers and 
high rentals. 

On the other hand, our credit union 
is your credit union. We are not in 
business for profit. We are here for 
service and help to our members in 
time of need for money. We have no 
large overhead; we have no salaries to 
pay to any of our officers or workers; 
we have no rentals. Any profits earned 
are your profits. You are the ones 
who decide at our annual meeting how 
these profits should be divided— 
Adapted from release of League of 
Mutual Taxi Owners Federal Credit 
Union (Bronx, New York) Education- 
al committee, Sam Greengold, chair- 
man; Paul Stern, Harry Joseph, Louis 
Geller. 


—4.6.— 


Service 


Publicity & Information: We have 
two credit union papers available to 
the members, namely, “THE Brince”’ 
published monthly, and our own 
“Maritime Co-Operative” published 
semi-monthly. Why not ask for sam- 
ple copies of these papers, as they are 
most informative, also other pamphlets 
on credit unions. We have a neat little 
office at 11 Parker Street, well 
equipped, with the latest addition of 
six new chairs, making it more com- 
fortable for your officers and members. 
Why not drop in and see how and 
where your business is carried on. We 
also have a big fire-proof safe where 
you can store your valuable papers, 
bonds, ete. By requesting it, we can 
clip your coupons and deposit them to 
your account. The above is all done 
free of charge. 

Blue Cross Hospitalization: We 
sponsor this Hospitalization Plan. by 
looking after the collections for the 
Head Office in Moncton, N.B., thereby 
saving our own members (also the 
members of the P.O. staff who do not 
belong to our credit union) the trou- 
ble of forwarding their dues and post- 
age. All you have to do is see our 
energetic Pres. and Chairman of the 
Hospital Plan, Mr. C. J. Goldsmith, 
each month (or your Treas.) who will 
take it, giving a receipt and pass it 
along to the Chairman for onward dis- 
patch. These dues are your own re- 
sponsibility and if not paid in advance 
your Chairman must send in the 
forms, blank. The better procedure 
is to pay 3 months’ in advance and we 
will endeavor to notify you when due 
again. 

Coal: In the winter of 1936 we 
started buying coal in bulk (so to 
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We know just how you feel. You'd 
like to spend a million on her, or him, 
or them. 

Perhaps it is just as well you can’t 
do that, but there do come times 
when their welfare calls for more cash 
than you have on hand. 

Then is when you must be sure to 
call upon credit union’s convenient, 
friendly, low-cost. confidential loan 
service. 


(Mats available; see page 14.) 


speak) from the coal dealers for our 
members. During all these years we 
have been and are still doing it, with 
what we think is a saving to our mem- 
bers. The procedure is to get an or- 
der from your treasurer and present 
it to your dealer, when he will deliver 
it. If you pay cash, there is a charge 
of 25c; if not cash, it goes as a loan, 
payable in at least 10 equal payments 
with the regular rate of interest apply- 
ing. These coal bills are kept separate 
and apart from the loan.—From cir- 
cular of Halifax District Postal Credit 
Union, Ltd., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


—f, -—— 


’ “Easy Terms” 

“Easy terms” usually are not easy. 
Your credit union enables you to bor- 
row and pay cash for your needs, thus 
saving the usual heavy carrying 
charges. Before you buy on time, see 
what you would save by paying cash 
with a credit union loan.—Annual Re- 
port of City Hall Credit Union, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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Thrifty Tips 
Ir Pays To Measure CAREFULLY 

The failure of a cake—or any other 
culinary effort—often is due to incor- 
rect measurement of ingredients. Al- 
ways use standard equipment—never, 
for example, use coffee cups for meas- 
uring cups. . . the standard measuring 
cup has an eight-ounce capacity up to 
its marked brim: coffee cups vary in 
capacity from four to eight ounces. 
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Also, be careful how you measure— 
it makes a difference. 


Flour (except bran and whole 
wheat) should be sifted once just be- 
fore measuring; then heaped gently by 
spoonfuls into the cup. Never tap the 
sides of the utensil to level it off... 
make a clean sweep across the top of 
cup or spoon with a knife or spatula 
held at right angles. When measur- 
ing liquids in a glass measuring cup, 
hold the cup at eye level so there'll be 
no mistake. 


Shortening can be either packed 
solidly or measured by the water dis- 
placement method .. . for the latter, 
subtract amount of shortening desired 
(44rd cup, for example) from 1 cup; 
then fill cup with water to that mark 
(4rd cup); add shortening, pushing 
it under water, until water has risen 
to 1-cup mark .. . pour off water and 
you will have correct measurement of 
shortening. 


Pocket Rapio 


If you want a radio set that can be 
carried in your pocket or purse with 
hardly a bulge, and that you can listen 
to all by yourself through an earpiece, 
the Belmont Boulevard will fill the 
bill—if you can afford the price of $65. 
This is not the much-heralded match- 
box size radio, but a pocket-size num- 
ber which is sensitive enough for gen- 
eral outdoor use, but not always for 
indoors, has reasonably long-lasting 
batteries and reception comparable to 
that obtainable with the average six- 
tube set. The listening device is a 
crystal earpiece with a ear insert 
similar to that found on hearing aids. 
Those who use a hearing aid can snap 
the insert off and put their own insert 
in its place. For the hard of hearing, 
reception may be better with the Bel- 
mont than with a regular radio and 
their hearing aid. 


WasnHinc MAcHINES 


The purchase of a washing machine 
involves a major, long-term ifivest- 
ment. Right now washing machines 
cost, on the average, about $44 more 
than they did in 1941. The buyer 
should therefore weigh carefully the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
various types and brands before mak- 
ing a choice. 

The only completely automatic ma- 
chine thus far tested by Consumers 
Union, the Bendix, permits the user to 
deposit soiled’ clothes and soap in the 
machine, set it in motion and then go 
about her other business until ready 
to hang out her wash. It has impor- 
tant limitations, however. It must be 
bolted to the floor, which is impossible 


in many apartments, and it uses more 
soap and hot water than the non-auto- 
matic machine in which the same 
soapy water can be used for more 
than one batch. In addition, the 
washing ability of the Bendix is rela- 
tively low, although this is somewhat 
offset by the small amount of wear on 
the clothes in the Bendix. 

In the non-automatic spinner-type 
washer, CU considered Easy 18546 at 
$169.95 “Acceptable,” with cleaning 
ability greater than average. In the 
wringer-type, CU found Norge 
WI17PA, $113.95 without pump, had 
the highest cleaning ability of all ma- 
chines tested, with wear on clothes 
average. Blackstone 130 AP, $119.95 
with pump, next on the “Acceptable” 
list for wringer-type, had poorer 
cleaning ability than average, but 
wear on clothes was less than aver- 
age. (All prices are N.Y.C. prices in 
January, 1947.) 


SYNTHETIC CLEANSERS 


In this brave, new postwar world 
there is one product that lives up to 
the claims made for it—the synthetic 
cleanser sold for washing dishes. The 
best of these cleansers are as good as 
soap in soft water, and far superior to 
it in hard water. They do not form a 
curd on dishes and they do an excel- 
lent job on dishwashing. 

CU found little relationship between 
price and washing effectiveness. A 
dishpanful of the best product in solu- 
tion cost only 0.9c, while a product 
which did only a fair job cost 10.2c for 
the same amount of solution. 

These products were rated “Excel- 
lent” by CU: Dreft, Swerl, Vel, and 
Shaw’s Ayd. 





Sure, I'm rich. My father opened a 
credit union share account for me the 
day I was born, and we've put tons 
and tons of pennies in there. 

And our credit union is going to 
help us get our new automobile, too! 


(Mats available; see page 14.) 
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Ralph G. Bendel has been promoted from 
field representative to managing director of 
the Oklahoma Credit Union League. 


"Round About 


The Credit Union Movement 

@ Leo S. Cott, Independent Federal 
Credit Union, Okmulgee, has just been 
elected a director of the Oklahoma 
Credit Union League. Re-elected di- 
rectors are Carl R. Larson, Tulsa; Paul 
H. Mullins, Oklahoma City; W. K. 
Cunningham, Bartlesville; R. J. Far- 
quhar, Oklahoma City. Directors with 
unexpired terms are W. C. Tuttle, El 
Reno; W. F. Brumfield, Muskogee; 
D. E. Temple, Tulsa; and R. C. Veirs, 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Larson was 
elected president; Mr. Mullins, vice- 
president and National Director; D. E. 
Temple, secretary-treasurer; and 
Ralph G. Bendel, former field repre- 
sentative, was elected managing di- 
rector. 

@ The second of a series- of educa- 
tional clinics sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Credit Union League was held 
in Racine, Wisconsin, on March 22. 
Eighty-three leaders of credit unions 
in the area attended and participated 
in meetings which extended from nine 
o'clock in the morning until ten o’cleck 
at night under the leadership of local, 
state and national credit union lead- 
ers. Lawrence Giese, chairman of the 
league’s educational committee, was 
general chairman of the clinic. 

@ In the 14 years of its existence the 
Heiss Hotels Credit Union, Saint 
Louis, Missouri, has loaned $296,293, 
and of this amount it has charged off 
only $210.62, or 71/1000 of 1 percent. 
@ President Elmer F. Bernhardt, 
of the Municipal Employees Credit 
Union of Baltimore, Maryland, in- 
cludes a detailed list of actions taken 
by the directors during the year in the 
attractive printed 1946 report sub- 
mitted to the members. The credit 
union is ten years old, has $246,377 in 
assets; 3,364 members; 1,898 borrowers. 


@ The World Publishing Credit Union, 
Cleveland, Ohio, wins the center two 
pages of the March issue of Our 
Worip, employee publication. Pic- 
tures of the credit committee, the 
board of directors, the audit commit- 
tee, and of Rose Conners, clerk and 
assistant treasurer, are included. 

@ The Winkler Credit Union Society, 
Winkler, Manitoba, ran a one-and- 
one-third-page advertisement in the 
local paper following its annual meet- 
ing. Included was a financial state- 
ment, the names of the directors and 
committee members, and an extended 
discussion of the credit union move- 
ment, of CUNA Insurance, and of the 
operation of the Winkler Credit Union. 
@ The Pollock Paper and Box Em- 
ployees Credit Union, Dallas, Texas, 
is the subject of a two-page story in 
the January-February issue of AMONG 
OurRSELvEsS, employee publication. The 
credit union is in its 13th year. 

@ Mary G. Dooling, of The Queen’s 
Work and the Institute for Social 
Work, St. Louis, Missouri, will spend 
five weeks in Jamaica helping the ex- 
tension department of St. George Col- 
lege, Kingston, organize cooperatives 
and credit unions. Miss Dooling has 
taught courses in cooperatives and 
credit unions at the Summer Schools 
of Catholic Action since 1942, and at 
the Institute for Social Work in the 
Missions, held each summer at St. 
Louis University for missionaries or 
priests preparing for the missions. 


@ Average savings of $240.50 per 
member was reported by F. W. Erick- 
son, treasurer of the State Farm In- 
surance Companies Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, at the 1947 annual meeting. He 
also reported that 325 CUNA Calendar 
Banks had been distributed in the past 
three months. The story of the meet- 
ing, a dinner meeting, was featured in 
the February issue of Arr News, em- 
ployee publication. This was the 11th 
annual meeting. 

@ The Wyandotte Chemical Em- 
ployees Credit Union, Wyandotte, 
Michigan, appears frequently in the 
unusually well-edited publication of 
the employees union, THE TOMAHAWK. 
The credit union annual meeting was 
given featured attention. Speakers at 
the meeting included Gurden Farr, 
president of the Michigan League and 
CUNA vice-president; William Man- 
meck, assistant manager of the Michi- 
gan League; Cyril Watson, president 
of the Ontario Credit Union League; 
and Merton Wech, representing the 
management of the Wyandotte Chemi- 
cal Company. The article notes that 
“we learned a lot from (Mr. Wech’s 
interesting) talk. Not all management 
is as favorable to credit unions as is 


” 


ours.” Elsewhere in the paper the 


editor comments, in regard to the 
ratification of the 1947 union contract, 
that “the employees and company can 
be congratulated on the long record of 
industrial peace in this, the biggest 
heavy chemical plant in the world. 
The only strike is so far back that only 
the oldest settlers remember it.” 

@ “Twelve years old and still grow- 
ing,” announces the March issue of the 
Crepit Union News published by the 
Tropical Telco Federal Credit Union, 
Miami, Florida. The credit union now 
has $360,633.00 in assets. 

@ The Yarmouth Credit Union Chap- 
ter, in Nova Scotia, is being revived. 
@ A 12-week course for credit union 
treasurers and managers is being pro- 
duced by Wayne University, in De- 
troit, in cooperation with the Michigan 
Credit Union League. Fifty-five per- 
sons, representing 34 credit unions, 
and nine cities have signed up for the 
course. 

@ George Graham, credit union lead- 
er in Kansas for the past 17 years, is 
resigning as CUNA National Director 
and as a director of Cuna Supply Co- 
operative, because of the pressure of 
other duties. 

@ The Kansas Credit Union League 
awards a certificate of appreciation to 
officers of companies in Kansas who 
give outstanding support to the credit 
unions operated by their employees. 
@ Jack J. Jackman, treasurer of the 
Lomto Federal Credit Union, Bronx, 
New York, and second vice-president 
of the New York State Credit Union 
League, has been awarded the silver 
medal by the Treasury Department in 
recognition of his service in selling 
$14,000,000 worth of war bonds. He 
has also been very active in American 
Red Cross work. 

@ Congressman Wright Patman, of 
Texas, was the principal speaker at 
the annual meeting of the ‘District of 
Columbia Credit Union League. The 
meeting elected the following officers 
and directors: David H. Scull to suc- 
ceed Elbert Y. Olney as president; 
James W. Grant, vice-president; John 
P. Coleman, secretary; Charles Mor- 
ton, treasurer; Thomas J. Collins, H. 
H. Grieg, Mr. Olney, Arthur A. Glad- 
stone and L. Lowell Johnson. Elected 
as CUNA national directors were W. 
P. Mallard and Mr. Olney. 

@ Credit unions of Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, have presented $1,000 to 
the Miners’ Relief Fund. 

@ Melvin H. Widerman has been 
elected president of the Maryland 
Credit Union League, to succeed G. 
E. Parlett. Other league officers and 
directors are: LeRoy Frederick, vice- 
president; Harry G. Klein, secretary- 
treasurer; Elmer F. Bernhardt, Nelson 
R. Farring, Bradford D. Schwab, 
Harry E. Corngropse, Harvey T. Hop- 
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kins, Harry E. Weidman, J. Wilson 
Corwin, L. J. Otten, and F. A. Colde- 
hoff (honorary director). J. E. Mar- 
quette is beginning his fourteenth year 
as managing director of the league. 


@ The Lower Fraser Fisherman’s 
Credit Union, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, made loans totaling $34,267 
during 1946 although their year-end 
share capital was only $19,354. 

Commenting on this fine use of 
credit union funds, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Estella Munro writes “We have 
found that our credit union has been 
a truly worthwhile organization, and 
we feel proud that we have helped so 
many fishermen buy their fishing gear, 
boats, property, homes, and especially 
proud that we have helped them buy 
everyday necessities by loaning them 
funds in the wintertime when the fish- 
ing is slack, to be repaid when they 
fish again in the spring and summer. 
This year we are driving hard for in- 
creased membership and since the end 
of the year we have signed up ap- 
proximately 40 new members and 
have increased our share capital by 
approximately $6,000 during the last 
two-and-one-half months. We are 
also planning a big educational drive 
this year, which will teach prospective 
and present members the advantages 
of belonging to our credit union.” 


@ Laurence B. Kilburn was elected 
president of the Connecticut Credit 
Union League at its recent annual 
meeting. Lucius W. Snyder was 
elected vice-president and Leonard R. 
Nixon was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer and managing director. 


@ Earl Lingar was reelected president 
of the Tennessee Credit Union League 
at its annual meeting. Other officers 
of the League are Charles W. Jones, 
vice-president; Charles P. Parsons, 
treasurer; and Frank May, secretary. 
George B. Warren and C. C. Haynes 
are new members of the board. 


@ David L. Bishop, one of the organ- 
izers of the Southern Railway Credit 
Union, Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
its secretary-treasurer for twelve 
years, died recently. 


Tell the World 


by Hunter Vinton 


ENTERING THE CREDIT UNION movement 
some six years ago, I heard very little 
of advertising. The main theme song 
was tempoed to the lilting refrain of 
money, savings, interest, credit risks, 
reserves, bad debts, legislation. All 
important, please believe me, but one 
little detail seemed to be overlooked, 
namely, ADveRTIstNG! Advertising, that 
potent vehicle in- our present day in- 
dustrial system charged with the task 
of beating the bush for customers, and 
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in our case, for members, new savings, 
new loans and for new dedications to 
credit union conceptions. . Well, we’ve 
come a long way. During these past 
six years, credit unionists have run an 
advertising defense that is an inspira- 
tion. Leaders have recognized the 
potency of this newly found adventure 
until now advertising takes its right- 
ful place on the agendum of all credit 
union conventions and conferences. 


Competition 

We're going to freely admit the fact 
that we have competition, the banks 
and the small loan companies. They, 
too, are incessantly after savings and 
loans. Pick up any newspaper, or 
enter any street and you will find 
these institutions glibly blaring forth 
their wares in good old American ad- 
vertising “catch-as-catch-can” fash- 
ion. They do not “hide their light 
under a bushel.” They tell the world, 
without too much modesty, the rea- 
sons for their existence. And they do 
this to the tune of many thousands of 
advertising dollars every twenty-four 
hours. 

Challenge 

Let’s not be too concerned. Rather, 
let’s accept the challenge. Let’s set 
our own houses in order, gird our loins 
and enter the contest with vigor. We 
have made a grand start, but we must 
do more. Advertising tools have been 
provided to tell our story, and fortu- 
nately, no penalty is invoked for 
rugged individualism advertising. We 
are all advertising minded. Any mem- 
ber is privileged to come up with a 
creative idea that may spell additional 
success to his credit union. 


Advertising Tools 

There has been created a varied se- 
lection of league bulletins, both insti- 
tutional and specific. It is not neces- 
sary to go into detail here, but you 
may get samples from the league of- 
fice. Many hundreds of thousands of 
these bulletins have been sold and 
circulated. The National Association 
issues a variety of bulletins and fold- 
ers of merit which could very prob- 
ably fit into your 1947 advertising pro- 
gram. Many credit unions are creating 
and distributing to their own members 
engaging miniature magazines and 
folders. They are edited in a homely, 
semi-intimate style, bringing the 
member into closer contact with the 
doings of the credit union. 


Method of Distribution 

First of all, buy quantities of the 
bulletins available. Constantly keep 
them circulating to your members 
and prospects. Send them to your 
directors and committeemen and to 
the officers and key department men 
in your organization. Keep a supply 
in your credit union office for hand- 


outs. Book matches and calendars 
have been successfully used by sev- 
eral credit unions. The league office 
can tell you about these, too. 

Dream -up a suitable advertising 
message and print it on a common 
ordinary U. S. lc post card. Have a 
card writer prepare a few placards or 
posters and tack them up on the bul- 
letin boards in your place of employ- 
ment. If your company issues a house 
organ, see that a credit union message 
appears every month. 


All Hail 1947 

Credit unionists, we might as well 
face facts. We are in the horse and 
buggy days when it comes to advertis- 
ing and public relations techniques, 
compared with those of our so-called 
financial competitors. We've made a 
good beginning but we've a long road 
ahead. We have said “Hail arid Fare- 
well” to 1946. So why not put some 
new shoes on Dobbin, grease up the 
old surrey, pick up those kids, “Ad- 
vertising,” “Public Relations,” “En- 
thusiasm,” and “Will To Do” and gaily 
ride forth into the Sunrise of 1947, 
fully resolved that we are bound at 
last, to that glory road of good adver- 
tising and good public relations.— 
Crepir Union Dicest, published by 
California Credit Union League. 


Youth’s Cash 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS in America re- 
ceive an average of $5.11 from earn- 
ings and allowances. They spend $27 
a year on movies, $9.10 on phonograph 
records, $8.84 for candy, $7.80 for soft 
drinks, and $7.80 for magazines and 
books.—ScHo.Lastic MAGAZINE. 





You can send a box containing 30 hearty 
meals, plus other supplies, through C.A.R.E. 
for $10. This is much more than you could 
send for the same money any other way. 
Remittances should be sent to C.A.R.E., 50 
Broad Street. New York 4, New York. 











Highest in Generation 


PRICE INCREASES IN 1946 exceeded 
those for any year since the first 
World War, according to a report re- 
leased by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The cost of living rose 18 per- 
cent last year with retail food prices 
climbing 34 percent. 

Wholesale prices of living essentials 
rose about 31 percent, with wholesale 
food costs increasing 50 percent and 
the wholesale price of farm products 
in general rising 29 percent. Heavy 
demand for goods and services con- 
tinued as did the high level of national 
income. 

However, as prices outran wage in- 
creases, labor unrest developed. The 
earnings of the average factory work- 
er dropped from $45.45 a week in July, 
1945, to $40.58 in February, 1946, and 
then climbed back to $45.45 by last 
September . . . in the meantime, how- 
ever, the cost of living essentials had 
risen 15 percent, with most of the 1946 
increases taking place after June... 
price controls, you will recall, were 
first suspended June 30 and then re- 
stored in varying degrees from July 26 
until November 9 when all controls 
except those on sugar, rice and rents 
were discontinued. 


Fires Spur Reforms 
NEW FIRE CONTROL regulations are be- 
ing urged by city and state authorities 
throughout the United States, who 
have been aroused to the need for re- 
forms by the recent disastrous fires in 
the Winecoff Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and in New York City tenements. 

Bills requiring hotels to post “safety 
wardens” 24 hours a day are being 
considered in New York and Atlanta; 
Chicago officials have ordered hotel 
operators to fit out elevator shafts and 
stairways with walls and doors capable 
of retarding fire for one hour . . . own- 
ers of multiple dwellings in Detroit 
have been told to install fireproof 
doors at each stairway landing. 
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These and other new regulations 
adopted by many cities “are a sharp 
reminder,” declares the New York 
HERALD TRIBUNE, January 12, 1947, 
“that America has been taught its 
fire-prevention lessons by bitter ex- 
perience.” Before the great Chicago 
fire of 1841, there was virtually no 
municipal regulations prohibiting the 
building of fire traps . . . the 1904 fire 
in Baltimore, which destroyed 2,500 
buildings, revealed the need for stand- 
ardization of fire-fighting equipment— 
apparatus hurried from other cities 
was useless when it arrived because 
hose couplings did not fit Baltimore’s 
hydrants . . . changes in school build- 
ing design occurred after a 1908 fire 
in a school in Collingwood, Ohio, when 
175 children were burned to death... 
after the Cocoanut Grove fire in Bos- 
ton in 1942, New York City required 
all restaurants, night-clubs and other 
places of assembly to limit number of 
guests .. . the Hartford Circus fire in 
1944 prompted new regulations for 
controlling fire hazards of circuses, 
tent shows and carnivals. 


Coming Events 


May 2-3—Minnesota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, St. Paul Ho- 
tel, St. Paul. 

May 3—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Marrott Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis. 

May 6-11—Cuna annual meetings, 
(see page 6). 

May 17-18—Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Detroit. 

May 24—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Williston. 

June 14-15 — Washington Credit 
Union League annual meeting, 
Yakima. 

June 25-28 — British Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, 
Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver. 

August 7-10—Quarterly meetings of 
Cuna Executive Committee, Cuna 
Mutual Directors, Cuna Supply Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario. 

September 19-20—Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting, North- 
land Hotel, Green Bay. 

November 21-23—Missouri Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City. 


2,300 Times $10,000 


On January 31 there were 2,300 pieces 
of United States $10,000 currency in 
circulation, outside the U. S. Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Banks. There 
were not so many $5,000 bills—only 
1,800. 

All together there were 2,596,966,100 


bills in circulation, which amounted to 
$26,925,000,000. If you would like to 
know how many of the other denomi- 
nations you do not have, here are the 
figures: 

$1,000—774,000 

$500—868,000 

$100—47,570,000 

$50—49,200,000 

$20—453,850,000 

$10—628,400,000 

$4—412,800,000 

$2—31,500,000 

$1—972,000,000 


Bank Services 


Bips FOR AUTOMOBILE LOANS will re- 
ceive chief emphasis in bank advertis- 
ing for 1947 according to a survey 
made by BANKING magazine. Other 
services to be featured in bank adver- 
tising in the order of emphasis given to 
them are: 


2. Mortgage loans 
3. Farm production loans 
4. Personal loans 
5. Equipment loans 
6. Business loans 
7. Repair loans 

8. Regular checking accounts 
9. Savings 

10. G. I. loans 

11. Institutional 

12. Special checking accounts 
13. Educational 

14. Life insurance loans 

15. Bank by mail 

16. Safe deposits 


According to the survey commercial 
banks will spend 30 million dollars for 
advertising in 1947. This represents 
about one-fiftieth of one percent of the 
banks’ deposits. 

The advertisements will stress thrift 
and careful spending during the year, 
and will advise cautious borrowing 
and discourage debts. ‘ 

In commenting on the survey BANK- 
ING magazine says “just as food for 
thought, bear this in mind; the savings 
and loan associations are advised by 
their own leagues, to strive toward 
an advertising appropriation of one- 
quarter of one percent of total assets! 

“The average bank of under a mil- 
lion deposits spends only $285 a year, 
enough for only an occasional newspa- 


per ad.” 
R. F. D. 


RURAL MAIL-CARRIERS in Michigan and 
Washington have become interested in 
obtaining for themselves credit union 
service as a result of the service now 
offered in Georgia by the Atlanta 
Postal Credit Union (see page 3 of 
the March 1947 Brince). 

The Atlanta credit union has by a 
by-laws amendment opened its mem- 
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vership to all the approximately 2,300 
postal employees in Georgia who are 
paid from the Atlanta Post Office. All 
rural carriers in Georgia are so paid. 


How Others Do It 


FROM TIME TO TIME, as material is 
available, we report in these columns 
credit union operating procedures and 
ideas now being used, which seem to 
us to be of general interest and assist- 
ance. We would like to report that 
labor, or time, or nerve easing idea 
you have developed. Don’t hesitate to 
send it in to Editor, Brivce, Credit 
Union National Association, Madison 
1, Wisconsin. 


Work Planning 

The office hours of the Government 
Printing Office Federal Credit Union, 
Washington, D.C., are: 8:30 to 9:30 
a.m.; 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m.; 3:30 to 
500 p.m., except that on pay days the 
office is open all day. 

During the one-and-one-half-hour 
periods in the morning and afternoon 
when the office is closed, Treasurer 
Hannah Murphy and her three assist- 
ants keep the detailed work up to date 
—post journals, check loan applica- 
tions, make out checks, send notices 
on delinquent loans and so forth. 

The credit union has three cashier 
windows for each of which one em- 
ployee is responsible. Each has an 
individual cash drawer with a regular 
change fund which is increased every 
other Friday by an extra 48-hour 
change fund to take care of payday 
business. Each day one-half hour be- 
fore closing the treasurer relieves each 
employee in turn until she balances 
her slips and cash, which she then 
turns over to the treasurer, who con- 
solidates the three reports into one de- 
posit for the bank. A separate con- 
trol is maintained for each member- 
ship record cabinet. This with the 
daily posting makes the month-closing 
relatively easy. 


Operating Aids 
Of Special Interest in May 

The following items, which may be 
obtained from your league’s supply 
department or from Cuna Supply Co- 
operative, Madison, Wisconsin, are of 
timely interest. (Unless marked “net” 
prices are subject to 20 percent dis- 
count for league members.) 


New Items 


Guide Book for Credit Union Treas- 
urers, by M. F. Gregory. A practical, 
well-illustrated manual. 50 cents each. 
Railroad Personnel Practices, reprint 
of a fine report issued by American 
Association of American Railroads, 
plus lists of credit unions serving em- 
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ployees of the various railroads. 20 
cents each. 
IremMs PrREvIoUSLY LISTED 
Poster 605—Your Vacation, this 


summer go the credit union way. 5 
cents each. 


Insert 605-A—Miniature of the 
above poster, in the same three colors. 
35 cents per 100. 


Calendar Banks—Attractive plastic 
thrift aid, good publicity for credit 
union, which members are glad to buy. 
Coins inserted keep calendar up to 
date. $1.95 each. 


Book Matches—A constant business 


winner; Imprinted with your credit 
union name. Prices on application. 


What, Oh What, To Do 


In May 
@ File Form 990 before May 15. In- 
ternal Revenue requires that credit 
unions file this form, though they need 
not pay income tax. 
@ Step up advertising for vacation 
loans. 
@ Continue to advertise Christmas 
and school savings. 
@ Continue planning and work on 
school and winter-fuel advertising for 
late summer. 
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Leaflet Ed-50 


First pages of two popular credit union leaflets, newly redesigned in two colors 


Let your members know 


Frequent reminders of the services rendered by your credit union—to all 
members and potential members—are essential to credit union success. 


Through the pooled purchasing power of the organized credit union move- 
ment, you are able to get specially designed promotional and educational 


material at low cost. 


It will pay you to order all your supplies, operating as well as promotional 
and educational, from your league if it handles supplies or from 


Cuna Supply Cooperative, madison 1, wisconsin 
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That Widening Gap 


TIMES ARE CHANGING SO FAST that the 
gap between our teen-agers and their 
elders is wider than ever before, de- 
clares Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council 
on Family Relations, in the 32-page 
pamphlet Keepinc Up Wirn TEEn- 
Acers issued by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., of New York in co- 
operation with the National Council 
on Family Relations. 


The complex process of becoming 
“citified” has accentuated the natural 
and inevitable differences between 
young people and their parents, Dr. 
Duvall finds. When Grandma was a 
girl, 65 percent of Americans lived in 
simple rural communities where the 
standards of behavior were rigid and 
where Mrs. Grundy wielded tremen- 
dous influence. 


Today’s cities offer young people a 
life of such variety, with so many be- 
wildering choices and so few controls, 
that the standards youth lives up to 
must come from within themselves. 


“Parents shake their heads and 
wonder what the world is coming to, 
while their youngsters, rubbing el- 
bows with so many different worlds, 
are having to weigh and discard or 
retain patterns of living that their par- 
ents took for granted.” 

Yet no one is at fault for the widen- 
ing gap between one generation and 
the next, says the author. The older 
generation is no more experienced in 
the problems of our changing times 
than the younger generation. These 
new problems demand the intelligent 
attention of both generations if parents 
and young people are to “get to each 
other across the barrier of age” and 
achieve mutual understanding. 

“Parents must be willing to see their 
children as individuals in their own 
right.- Young people must be able to 
view their parents as real persons as 
well as parents. Mutual respect and 
genuine affection are needed for un- 
derstanding each other.” 


In its discussion of such everyday 
problems as “getting in at all hours,” 
“spending too much money,” and “not 
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taking care of things,” the pamphlet 
concludes that “youth will take as 
much responsibility as is really theirs 

. now as always.” 

Parents can speed up the process 
of bridging the gap between the gen- 
erations, Mrs. Duvall points out, by 
studying teen-age development and 
adjustment . . . from books .. . in 
classes .. . in discussion groups. Keep- 
ing their own interests alive and being 
active in the community will help 
diminish the tendency of parents to 
cling possessively to their children. 

Young people, too, are learning by 
discussion among themselves and with 
adults. Classes in family relationships, 
boy-girl relations, and preparation for 
marriage are more and more frequent 
in our schools and organizations. And 
counseling—on both a group and in- 
dividual basis—offers promising as- 
sistance to old and young alike. 


British Columbia 


(Continued from page 3) 


be sent on request. CUNA will also be 
glad to assist any league in analyzing 
the organizational possibilities and 
problems in its state or province and 
in planning an organization program. 


46 New Credit Unions in March 

Again in March, as in February, 
twenty-five states and provinces con- 
tributed to the month’s harvest of new 
credit unions. The March total was 
46, one more than in February. 

This month we are very happy to 
call attention to the contribution of 
two each from Puerto Rico and the 
British West Indies. 

The total for the first three months 
of 1947 is 143. This is a great im- 
provement over the 34 in March 1946, 
and over the 80 for the first quarter 
of 1946. This year continues to show 
signs of yielding a bumper crop. 

British Columbia was number one 
organizer for the month with 5. New 
York was a close second with 4. Ohio, 
Indiana and Ontario shared third place 
with 3 each. Ontario leads for the 
year to date with a total of 10, while 
Pennsylvania crowds her with 9. 


1,000 New Credit Union Drive 

One notch closer and only one more 
month to go. The total at the end of 
March is 493—a fine figure and far 
ahead of the same period a year ago, 
but still far short of the desired 1,000. 
Two more states, Arizona and Wyo- 
ming, erased the zero and just five 
remain. Totals by districts and leagues 
are as follows: 


CANADIAN 


Quota 200; 84 achieved, or 42 per- 
cent. 


Alberta, 17; British Columbia, 17; 
Manitoba, 3; Nova Scotia, 1; Ontario, 
28; Quebec, 1; Saskatchewan, 17; New 
Brunswick, 0; Prince Edward Island, 0. 


NORTHEASTERN 

Quota 125; 54 achieved, or 43 per- 
cent. 

Connecticut, 16; Maine, 2; Massa- 
chusetts, 11; New York, 17; Rhode 
Island, 5; Vermont, 2; New Hamp- 
shire, 0. 

EASTERN 

Quota 150; 63 achieved, or 42 per- 
cent. 

District of Columbia, 3; Maryland, 
2; New Jersey, 12; Ohio, 22; Pennsyl- 
vania, 18; Virginia, 4; West Virginia, 
2: Delaware, 0. 


CENTRAL 
Quota 150; 87 achieved, or 58 per- 
cent. 
Illinois, 47; Indiana, 18; Michigan, 
11; Wisconsin, 11. 


MIDWESTERN 
Quota 125; 44 achieved, or 35 per- 
cent. 
Iowa, 5; Kansas, 5; Minnesota, 10; 
Missouri, 13; Nebraska, 3; North 
Dakota, 5; South Dakota, 3. 


SOUTHERN 

Quota 125; 89 achieved, or 71 per- 
cent. 

Alabama, 8; Arkansas, 1; Florida, 
12; Georgia, 3; Kentucky, 6; Louisiana, 
9; Mississippi, 1; North Carolina, 14; 
Oklahoma, 7; Puerto Rico, 5; South 
Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 16: 
British West Indies, 2; Canal Zone, 0. 


WESTERN 

Quota 125; 71 achieved, or 57 per- 
cent. 

Arizona, 1; California, 24; Colorado, 
3; Hawaii, 2; Idaho, 2; Montana, 3: 
Nevada, 1; New Mexico, 27; Oregon, 1; 
Utah, 1; Washington, 5; Wyoming, 1. 


Teachers’ Plight 


Most PERMANENT TEACHERS in New 
York City’s four municipal colleges 
earn less than $300 a month while 
temporary teachers average less than 
$200 a month and clerical workers less 
than $2,000 a year. These figures were 
shown by a poll of teachers, clerks 
and administrative workers at the col- 
leges. Although 62 percent of the 
teachers are free of debt, 89 percent 
have been unable to save anything. 
Extra jobs in the summer, Sundays, 
evenings or afternoons are held by 87 
percent of the teachers in order to get 
along financially. One professor wrote 
that he thinks he should become a 
plumber because “my plumber 
charges more for a day’s work than I 
earn.” 
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Our Readers Write 


Still of That Mind 
To THE Eprtor: 

I'm the guy who wrote last year 
“Let’s Do Away With Annual Meet- 
ings”... remember? Well, I’m strLu 
of that mind, after working like the 
devil for days appealing, saying 
PLEASE and offering to pay their car- 
fare to come back to the office and 
attend the annual meeting. 

I helped organize our credit union 
in 1936 and have been president prac- 
tically ever since . . . STILL president, 
and this year I am going to really try 
and put our unit over the top, after 
having a battle with front office to 
get behind us or tell us to get out. The 
management came through with help 
for our busy treasurer, payroll deduc- 
tions for savings and loan repayment, 
more publicity in the House Organ, 
etc: So far this year she is zooming 
and I feel better about everything ex- 
cept the darn annual meeting. 

I am a printer in the composing 


room so have access to type and use it. 


to advantage for CU publicity. I do 
the House Organ cartoons, set the type, 
make it up and when I make it up I 
put our CU stuff on page one.—C. W. 
Boardman, Oregonian Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Portland, Oregon. 


Introduced to Notables 
To THE EprTor: 

Happy Easter! I received Brince 
for April yesterday. Already three 
friends have called to say a kind word 
about the article on St. Brigid’s School 
Credit Union. Sister St. Winnefride 
wants copies to send to the Archbishop 
of Toronto, Cardinal James C. Mc- 
Guigan, to the Auxiliary Bishop, Most 
Rev. B. Webster, D.D., and to the 
chairman of the School Board. Bripce 
will be introduced to some of our 


notables!—P. J. Mulrooney, Toronto, 
Canada. 


For Five Years 
To THE EprTor: - 
Enclosed please find Postal Note No. 
15,017,812 for five dollars, for which 
extend my renewal subscription for 
another five years.—Martin W. Law, 
San Francisco, California. 


Economy 


Sanpy CAMPBELL has been practicing 
false economy. He took such long 
steps to save his six dollar shoes that 
he split his eight dollar trousers.— 
JOURNEYMAN BARBER. 
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[| BOUND VOLUMES of the 1946 Bridge 
complete with index are now ready 
at $3 a copy. For ready reference to 
‘A VOLUME of Help a year of informational and helpful 





credit union material order yours now. 
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PACKAGED cccsc enon auto tinencn 


[credit union insurance WITH credit union loons 


offers unusually broad coverage and dividend savings 


Credit union leaders have long realized that they only partly served 
their members’ auto-loan needs when they made them low-cost 
credit union loans. They know that much of the cost of obtaining 
auto financing is often hidden in costly but inadequate insurance 
pressed upon the misinformed buyer. 


To: provide members with the best possible protection, services 
and savings, leaders in several states have joined with us in devel- 
oping a packaged auto-financing plan specially for credit unions. 
This plan provides unusually broad coverage in addition to generous 
dividend savings. It has been tried out extensively and has been 
thoroughly studied by the Auto Insurance Fact Finding Committee 
of the Credit Union National Association. It is now recommended 
by the Cuna Executive Committee, and is being introduced on a 
national scale under Cuna supervision. * 


May we serve you? 

















Employers Mutuel 











Heme Office: Weusau, Wisconsin 
Credit Unien Insurance Department: Appleton, Wisconsin 


Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 
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YOU SAVE 
WE PROVIDE cic INSURANCE 
Savings pLus Jasurauce 


. ADD UP TO GREATER SECURITY 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 


ASK YOUR CREDIT UNION TREASURER FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


CUNA | ‘MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 





